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The Womens Porch of Washington Cathedral 


By JOHN H. BAYLESS, Curator 


“To the Glory of God and in Grateful Recognition of 
Those Faithful Women Whose Christian Zeal and Serv- 
ice Have Enriched Both Church and Nation and Whose 
Generous Gifts Erected This Women’s Porch. A.D. 
1941.” 


HIS dedicatory inscription, carved on the face of 

the interior balustrade in the North Porch of 

Washington Cathedral, serves as a reminder of the 
important part women have played in the upbuilding of 
the Christian Church in America and throughout the 
world, 

It is highly appropriate we honor those heroines from 
the pages of Christian history who have courageously 
worked for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom. For nine- 
teen centuries women have been honored in all Christen- 
dom for their loyalty and self-sacrificing devotion to the 
teachings of Jesus. The respect and courtesy shown by 
Christ to women was influential in changing the world’s 
attitude toward women, and the lives of the saints were a 
contributing factor, the goodness of good women being 
lovingly recorded in art. 

Reverence for the Virgin Mary was, of course, another 
of the chief causes of the chivalrous respect for woman- 
hood in the Middle Ages. She was the key to the high- 
est sympathies of men of those centuries, and devotion 
to her was expressed in many gracious and beautiful 
ways—in worship, in architecture, and in arts. 

Undertaken as the special project of the Women’s 
Committee of the National Cathedral Association, the 
Women’s Porch was dedicated by Bishop James E. 
Freeman on Ascension Day, 1942. The first stone of 
this unit was placed by Mrs. Herbert Hoover on the 
same festival in 1931. During the intervening eleven 
years, women gave more than three thousand gifts. The 
first efforts of the Women’s Committee were under the 
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guidance of the National Chairman, Mrs. William Ad- 
ams Brown of New York. In 1940 Mrs. Brown was 
succeeded by Mrs. Allan Forbes of Boston, who was 
followed in turn by Miss Mary E. Johnston of Cin- 
cinnati. Through the untiring efforts of these leaders 
and of their working committees the idea was pre- 
sented to Americans everywhere, with the result that 
many interesting and beautiful memorials are embodied 
in the porch. The handsomely carved interior balus- 
trade was the gift of a mother long devoted to the Ca 
thedral, in memory of her young daughter who had loved 
and served the Church in her short span of life. The 
entrance flight of seven steps was given by the Alumnae 
Association of the National Cathedral School for Girls 
in tribute to the seven principals who have presided over 
the school. Many of the offerings received were in 
thanksgiving for special events—the birth of a child, a 
recovery from illness, a golden wedding. 

The architectural treatment of the porch was planned 
to create in stone a fitting symbol of those qualities 
which characterize Christian Womanhood — faith, 
strength, refinement, and grace. With a delicacy of 
scale serving to emphasize the massiveness and height 
of the transept, the architects, Messrs. Frohman, Robb, 
and Little, designed the porch in the 14th century Goth 
ic style of the entire Cathedral. 

A series of three lofty arches form the facade of the 
portico, the central arch opening from a low flight of 
seven steps onto a wide landing. To avoid the impres 
sion of steep ascent, the steps from this point lead, on 
the left and right, to secondary landings which give the 
same feeling of spaciousness carried out in the uppe! 
portions by the vaulted ceiling. From these side land- 
ings, stairs lead to the transept doors. The vaulted cei: 
ing is composed of six vaults, supported by two clus 
tered piers, and its outward thrust is resisted by seven 






























































sturdy exterior buttresses which, in turn, are terminated 
by carved pinnacles. There is not the multiplicity of 
detail so typical of the entrances to many medieval ca- 
thedrals, but simplicity, and delicacy of treatment, have 
achieved an effect of rare beauty. 

The richly sculptured tympanum over the transept 
door represents the Madonna and Child, with two shep- 
herds kneeling in adoration un the left, and on the right, 
the three wise men. One of the shepherds is holding a 
woolly lamb he has brought to the Child. The three 
Magi, garbed in kingly raiment, are bearing their gifts 
of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, while the infant Christ 
is shown gazing at these men who have come to pay Him 
homage. Carved from a two-ton block of Indiana lime- 
stone, the tympanum was given in honor of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, first 
chairman of the porch fund. 
It was modeled by John 
Earley and executed by the 
late Italo Fanfani. 

Directly beneath on the 
trumeau, the post between 
the two doors, is a graceful 
figure of St. Anne, mother 
of the Virgin Mary. Por- 
trayed as a veiled matron, 
she is holding a scroll as 
Mary’s teacher. 

Of the six sculptured 
bosses in the vaulted ceiling, 
three support handsome 
lighting fixtures, and three 
symbolize the Christian at- 
tributes of faith, hope, and 
love—by the cross, anchor, 


es 

bh § andheart. The cross, carved 

§ § inthe central bay above the 

bt @ frst landing, of Greek form, 
has arms of equal length, 


and is embellished by a Cel- 
tic pattern. Forming a cir- 
cle between the arm of the 
cross, in Latin, are the four 
points set forth in the Chi- 
cago-Lambeth Quadrilater- 
al, a proposal looking to- 
watd church unity; namely, 
the Holy Scriptures, the 
Creed, the Sacraments, and 
the Historic Episcopate. 
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hope, is encircled by a linked chain. The circle, having 
no end, symbolizes eternity. Around the edges of the 
stone are carved four escallop (pilgrim) shells, as a 
reminder that the sacrament of baptism into the faith 
is one of the requisites of eternal life. 

In designing the third boss, it was the desire of the 
architect to suggest divine love. Thus, a dove, symbol 
of the Holy Spirit, is superimposed at the top of the 
heart. It might be said that the connotation of this boss 
is epitomized in the well known hymn by Isaac Watts: 

Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers; 
Kindle a flatne of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours. 
The motif used about the upper part of the boss is the 





The anchor, representing The Women’s Porch, entrance to the North Transept of Washington Cathedrai. 
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conventional rose, associated with the Virgin. 

Set in slightly recessed and canopied niches above the 
level of the eye, on each of the seven exterior buttresses, 
is a carved figure of a woman saint, or a woman in some 
way representative of those who have served the Lord. 

The four statues on the facade of the porch, each 
four feet four inches in height, are, from east to west— 
St. Elizabeth, mother of St. John the Baptist; St. Mary 
Magdalene, patroness of penitents; St. Agnes, patroness 
of purity; and St. Cecilia, patron saint of music. 

On the west wide are St. Monica, mother of St. Au- 
gustine; St. Hilda, abbess of Whitby; and St. Catherine 
of Siena, patroness of maidenhood. 

The figures were modeled and executed by Mr. Fan- 
fani, who is now buried in the crypts of the Cathedral. 

St. Elizabeth is identified by a split rock at her feet, a 
symbol not frequently used. She is sometimes shown 
holding the infant St. John, or saluting the Virgin, but 
here Mr. Fanfani chose a symbol associated with an early 
tradition stemming from the Apocryphal Book of James, 
which tells the story that when Herod sent to slay the 
young children at Bethlehem, Elizabeth fled with John 
into the hill country “and looked for somewhere to hide 
him, and there was no place of concealment. And Eliza- 
beth groaned in spirit, and said, ‘Mount of God, receive 
a mother with her child.’ And suddenly the mountain 
divided and received her, and light shone through to 
them, for the angel of the Lord was with them, preserv- 
ing them.” In her left hand, Elizabeth is holding a 
Resurrection cross with streamer inscribed “Ecce Agnus 
Dei,” the symbol associated with her son. 

St. Mary Magdalene, whose name signified that she 
was of the town of Magdala near the Sea of Galilee, is 
one of the most important characters of the New Testa- 
ment. According to St. John, she was one of the few 
who remained faithful at the foot of the cross on Good 
Friday, and one of the four named by the Gospel writ- 
ers as having been present when Christ was laid in the 
tomb. With the other women, she returned to the tomb 
to bring spices early on Easter morning, and with them 
received the message of the angel, “He is not here, but 
is risen!” It was Mary Magdalene to whom Jesus first 
revealed Himself after the Resurrection, and who has- 
tened and told the disciples. 

The popularity of Mary Magdalene as the representa- 
tive and the patroness of repentant sinners has multi- 
plied her image in church ornamentation through all 
Christendom. 

From the fourth century, St. Agnes was honored for 
her fidelity to Christ through all temptation, torture, 


and even unto death. Among the seven figures she js 
readily identified by the lamb, symbol of her name. 

The beautiful legend of the virgin martyr, St. Cecilia 
is one of the most ancient handed down by the early 
Church. She is supposed to have lived in the third cep. 
tury. The main incidents of her life are, in all prob 
ability founded in fact, but like many of the saints 
much of her story is legendary. Though we, today, may 
not admit these traditions in the medieval spirit, we can 
accept them as figurative and reverently discern their 
allegorical meaning. 

Cecilia was a noble Roman who lived in the reign of 
the Emperor Alexander Severus. Her parents, who se. 
cretly professed Christianity, brought her up in the faith, 
and from her earliest childhood she was remarkable for 
her piety. She excelled in music and turned her gift 
to the glory of God. The explanation of Cecilia’s adop- 
tion as Patroness of Music is in some dispute. One leg. 
end relates that she invented the organ. Another states 
that Pope Paschal I translated her relics with great pomp 
in the year 817 A.D., to a monastery adjoining the 
Church of St. Cecilia, and that he endowed the monks 
in order that they might sing at her tomb without ceas- 
ing, both day and night. In any event, St. Cecilia, as in 
this instance, is usually portrayed in art holding a set 
of organ pipes. 


St. Monica is shown as a matron holding the Scrip 
tures, and on the cover of the book is inscribed the name 
JESU. Her perserverance in tears and prayers, for the 
conversion of her erring son, Augustine, were rewarded 
by his baptism before her death. St. Augustine, in his 
“Confessions,” dwells at length upon his mother’s vir: 
tues. 


In the second niche on this side, St. Hilda is depicted, 
in Benedictine habit, holding the torch symbolic of light 
and education. Of royal birth, she lived as a child at 
the court of her great uncle, Edwin, King of Northum 
bria in Britain. Here she came under the influence of 
Paulinus and was baptized at the age of thirteen. She 
exercised a great influence over the religious and political 
movements of her time. At the age of thirty-three Hilda 
took the veil. Her zeal for knowledge and ecclesiastical 
discipline resulted in her choice as superior of the mor 
astery at Hartlepool. She later founded the Abbey at 
Whitby where men and women of all walks of life, even 
kings, came to consult her. The cowherd, Caedmon, 
was reared under her guidance, and became the father 
of English poetry. No less than five of her monks be 
came bishops of the church in the seventh century. 


(Continued on page 36) 





Calvary Cathedral in Sioux Falls, South Uakota 


Cathedral in Missionary District Undergoes Complete Renovation 


By The Very Rev. Leland W. F. Stark, Dean 


Dakota, was dedicated in December of 1889, 

Sioux Falls was a city of less than ten thousand 
in a state which only that year had beer admitted to the 
Union. In that perspective, in a pioneer territory, a 
structure with a nave forty-five feet high and seating 
325 persons, together with a choir accommodating fifty 
more, was a cathedral of imposing proportions, and to 
build a church of that size for a small, struggling parish 
to maintain represented a considerable leap of faith. 
However, with the city five times its 1889 population 
and the communicant list of the parish now up to 900, 
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the parish has out-grown even the large vision of the 
Cathedral’s founder, Bishop William Hobart Hare 
(1893-1909), and not a few are hoping for the time 
when the structure will be lengthened and a tower built, 
not only to furnish badly needed additional space, but 
also to provide more cathedral-like proportions. 

It was in 1887 that John Jacob. Astor gave a sub- 
stantial gift of money to the first bishop of South 
Dakota for the purpose of building “‘a church of perma- 
nent character, not so expensive as to be a burden for 
its support in a new country,” as a memorial to his 
wife, the late Charlotte Augusta Astor. The cornerstone 

was laid on December 5, 
1888, and the completed 
building dedicated Decem- 
ber 18, 1889. 

Although a north wing 
had been added for Church 
School rooms and offices and 
the undercroft completed, 
the interior of the Cathedral 
itself remained to a large 
extent as it had been built, 
with its original furnishings, 
until a year and a half ago, 
when a thorough-going re- 
novation was completed at a 
cost considerably in excess 
of Mr. Astor’s gift. This 
program, which has trans- 
formed the interior, has in- 
cluded the installation of en- 
tirely new furniture through- 
out, from altar and reredos 

Robert Haggar photo Gown to pews and kneelers, 


Calvary Cathedral, Sioux Falls, South Dakota all of which have been beau- 
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tifully made under the supervision of the cathedral 
architect, Harold Spitznagel of Sioux Falls. Together 
with these new furnishings were included new decora- 
tions, new nave lanterns and lighting, new carpeting, 
and four new nave and sacristy windows executed in the 
finest tradition of Christian art by Robert M. Berg of 
St. Paul. 

The focal point of interest is the new altar and 
reredos. The latter was given by parishioners as a thank- 
offering for the life and work of the Rt. Rev. W. Blair 
Roberts, now entering his twenty-fifth year as bishop 
of this missionary district. The most notable feature of 
the reredos is a beautifully carved figure of Christ the 
King in the center panel: 


O God, as we our prayers present 
And we thy praises sing, 

Keep thou our hearts and minds intent 
On Jesus Christ our King. 


Everett Kroeger, photographer 


The simple beauty of the new baptistry in Calvary Cathedral 
has transformed a dark corner formerly adorned chiefly by a 
radiator and unused doorway. The font is at the extreme left. 
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The most dramatic single change that has been 
wrought is the baptistry. Hitherto an undecorated, 
arched wall, whose blankness was relieved only by an 
incongruous door into the organ chamber behind, jt 
formed a rather grim setting for spiritual entry into 
the Church by the sacrament of Baptism. The accom. 
panying photograph shows the change that has taken 
place here. The font is at the extreme left. 

Among many smaller details which might be men. 
tioned is the carving of a sentence from St. John’s 
Gospel on the reading stand of the pulpit where only the 
preacher can see it, “Sir, we would see Jesus,” a constant 
reminder to the preacher that he must must never use 
his pulpit as a vehicle of self-glorification, but always to 


present Christ and His Gospel. 


The Decorative Painting 


The painted decoration is work of outstanding 
artistry. The committee in charge was able to induce 
Mr. Berg, a gifted young stained-glass artist of the St. 
James Kiln, St. Paul, to forsake his regular medium 
long enough to do the decorative painting, part of which 
follows traditional lines, but the rest representing a 
strikingly original treatment. 


Tradition holds sway in the treatment of the wall 


above the altar and reredos, with the familiar symbols 


of the Hand, the Lamb, and the Dove for the Three 


Persons of the Trinity. In the interstices between the 
beams on either side of the Trinity are the symbols of 
St. Peter and St. James and of St. Paul and St. John, 
the inner circle of Our Lord’s apostles, plus the greatest 
At intervals around the 
north and south walls of the nave, interspersed in a 
vine-and-grape design, are shields with the traditional 
symbols of the other apostles. 


of all Christian missionaries. 


A most unusual painted decoration, however, is to be 
see in the figures which encircle the large west window 
on the rear wall, which show in unique fashion how the 
Church came to South Dakota. At the base of the citdle 
is the figure of Our Lord with arms outstretched. Com 
tinuing clockwise, one comes to St. Paul with a ship in 
the background, symbolizing his missionary journeys. 
Next is St. Alban representing the early British Church; 
then Stephen Langton, who as Archbishop of Canter: 
bury during the reign of King John, was one of the 
authors of the Magna Carta. At the top of the circle is 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
Reformation period. As the one chiefly responsible for 
the Book of Common Prayer, he holds a Prayer Book in 
his hands, while behind him burns a fire, symbolizing his 
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ultimate martyrdom. At “one o'clock” is Bishop Wil- 
liam White, the greatest figure of the Episcopal Church 
in the Revolutionary War period, who is followed by 
South Dakota’s own great first bishop, William Hobart 
Hare. Completing the circle of figures is a representa- 
tion of the late Rev. Phillip Deloria, South Dakota’s 
most noted Indian priest, whose figure, incidentally, 
also appears on the reredos of Washington Cathedral. 

This visual portrayal of the worshipper’s indebtedness 
to the missionary efforts of the past is summarized with 
the sentence underneath the circle, ““As the Father hath 
sent me, so send I you,” a reminder to the worshipper 
as he leaves the church that the continued spread of 
Christianity is the fruit of true faith. 


A Piece of Godly Iconoclasm 


The west window itself, around which these figures 
circle, was the occasion for a most astounding discovery. 
While this large window is not a style apt to be installed 
today, it is an excellent example of the pictorial window 


Calvary Cathedral. Interior before renovation. 


in vogue in the early 1900’s. It shows John the Baptist 
breaking a path in the wilderness, and commemorates 
the pioneer missionary efforts of Bishop Hare, in whose 
memory the window was given. While it has always 
been beloved by the people, the color was dense and the 
detail obscure even when the late afternoon sun bore 
directly upon it. We had all assumed that the grime 
and soot of thirty-five years had so darkened it, and were 
accordingly greatly disappointed when a careful clean- 
ing lightened it but little. 

On Labor Day in 1946, the renovation program being 
then in process, several persons, including Mr. Berg, the 
artist, were standing in the nave studying this window 
when we noticed a small spot of vivid blue that we knew 
had not been there before. Greatly puzzled, we climbed 
the scaffolding, and upon careful examination discovered 
to our amazement that over the entire inner face of the 
window was a covering of thick, vari-colored glasses 
and that a piece of this inner, cover-glass had evidently 
been accidentally knocked out during the process of 
cleaning, thus revealing the vivid blue spot. Experi- 
mentally, a whole section of this inner-glass was cautious- 
ly pried off to reveal rich vivid colors and fine design. 
For example, here was an area of misty, translucent 
green; we pried off a large piece of the inner glass, which 
turned out to be a muddy yellow, and underneath was 
a rich, deep blue; the light from the outside travelling 
through blue and yellow came through, of course, as 
green. 

Ae we discussed this phenomenon with some bewilder- 
ment, Mr. Berg recalled a passage from Connick’s book, 
“Adventures in Light and Color,” where Connick re- 
lated how in the 1900’s it was a widespread custom for 
an artist to finish his window and then delibertately tone 
it down with an inner covering of various opalescent 
glasses in order that the intejor of the church might be 
bathed in a “dim religious light.” That is evidently what 
had been done in this case, and it was now obvious that 
this thick covering of opalescent glasses was obscuring 
the true beauty of the color and design of the real 
window which lay behind it. After we had removed only 
enough to make the contrast striking, we called in both 
Bishop Roberts and the Bishop Coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. 
Conrad H. Gesner. As soon as they had recovered from 
their astonishment, they gave their episcopal consent to 
this godly iconoclasm which was revealing new beauty 
and color and detail with every pry of the crowbar or 
tap of the hammer. 

The work then continued, and off came muddy yellows 
and purples, milky opalescent blues, rippled blacks, of 
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all things, and various oth- 
ers. At last when all the 
innerglass had been carefully 
pried off without mishap, 
the window was revealed in 
the trueness of its original 
beauty. 
tually thought a new win- 
dow had been installed. 


One cannot help observ- 


Many persons ac- 


ing that perhaps rectors who 
have churches with interiors 
that at high noon are dark 
enough almost to require the 
services of a seeing-eye dog 
might well examine their 
windows carefully to see 
whether a similar bit of god- 
ly iconoclasm is indicated. 


The Kindergarten Chapel 


While the rehabilitation 
of the cathedral proper has 
been the most important part 
of the project, the renova- 
tion of the undercroft, guild 
ofices, Church 
School rooms, and the kin- 
dergarten has also been ac- 
complished. 

Of these, the most note- 
worthy change is to be found 
in the kindergarten, which 
serves both as a chapel and 


rooms, 


classroom for the younger 
children. 


In one end of this room has been installed a 
simple altar over which Mr. Berg has painted a scene 
depicting Our Lord in the presence of small children of 
various races. He is shown with one arm affectionately 
around a little Chinese boy, who is holding a rabbit, and 
with the other around a little Indian boy, who has with 
him his dog and bow and arrow. Three other small chil- 
dren—a Negro baby, a Jewish and a Gentile girl—com- 
plete the group. Thus the love of Christ for people of 
all colors and creeds is brought home to children in their 
most impressionable age. Also in the Kindergarten 
Chapel three small memorial stained-glass windows of 
the boy Christ have recently been installed. They too 
are the work of Mr. Berg. 


Everett Kroeger, photegrapher 


The new altar and reredos dominate the renovated interior of Calvary Cathedral. Almost 
all of the church furnishings, including the pews, chcir stalls, and lectern, are new. At the 
far right the redecorated Laptistry may be seen. 


Contemplating the new beauty of Calvary Cathedral 
in all its aspects, one of the members of the parish was 
moved to write an additional stanza for the hymn of 
thanksgiving which was used at the Rededication Serv- 
ices on November 10, 1946. It bespoke the feeling of 
the people of the entire parish: 


Lord God, we worship thee 
Amidst this new-found beauty, 
And find naught else but joy 
In this our bounden duty. 
We lift our hearts and tongues 
In gladsome jubilee— 
For all these blessings rich, 
Lord God, we worship thee! 





Southwark Cathedral 


By CANON T. P. STEVENS 


ONDON has two cathedrals. On the north bank 
of the Thames St. Paul’s stands nobly as the 
mother church of the Diocese of London. On the 

south side, and near to the south end of London Bridge, 
there stands the Cathedral of St. Saviour and St. Mary 
Overy, the mother church of the Diocese of Southwark. 
While most visitors to London make a. point of seeing 
St. Paul’s, few cross the river to visit a much more ven- 
erable church. 

Southwark Cathedral was more fortunate than its dig- 
nified neighbour during the war. St. Paul’s, as all the 
world knows, was battered savagely while Southwark 
suffered very little. No bomb struck the cathedral but 
one fell a few yards to the east of the thirteenth century 
Lady Chapel and has only recently been unearthed. An- 
other fell close to the south side of the great church. It 
killed several persons and it 
blew out most of the win- 
dows of the cathedral. These 
windows were of no great 
antiquity, being the work of 
the Victorian and Edward- 
ian glass-painter, Charles 
Eamer Kempe. Most of 
these commemorated great 
literary men who lived in 
Southwark in the Elizabeth- 
an age. At the time of the 
explosion, the Harvard Me- 
morial Window by John La 
Farge, given by Mr. Choate, 
was severely damaged and 
is now being restored in the 
U.S. A. 

A band of fire-watchers 
was organized in the early 
days of the conflict. These 
watchers were young people 
for the most part, but a few 
veterans turned out on dark 
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nights, caring nothing for their lives so long as the old 
church was saved. Among the seniors were a suffragan 
bishop and a lady of title. The religious work of the 
cathedral was naturally in the shadows during the war, 
though it should be known that services were never 
abandoned. But immediately peace was declared the 
most astonishing revival took place through the advent 
of a new Provost, the Rev. Cuthbert Bardsley, now 
Bishop of Croydon. 


GENERAL History 


The old church has had a unique history. It was 
founded by a body of nuns in 606 and was known as the 
Church of St. Mary Overy. The nunnery was disbanded 
in 862, when a college of priests was established by St. 
Swithun of Winchester. In 1106 the Augustinian can- 


Schoolboys study a model of Southwark Cathedral. The arrangement of the four small 
chapels at the east end is a distinguishing feature of this ancient church. 
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ons came to Southwark and probably absorbed the col- 
lege. At this time a house for the Bishop of Win- 
chester was built to the west of the Priory, and before 
the close of the century the brothers founded a hospital 
which was dedicated to St. Thomas Becket in the thir- 
teenth century. Their work of healing is still carried on 
in Lambeth. The canons were turned adrift at the Ref- 
ormation and their hospital was closed for thirteen years. 
Then for a time the parishioners rented the great church 
from the Crown, and in the reign of James I they 
bought it. 

In 1540 the name of the church was changed from St. 
Mary Overy to that of St. Saviour. The spiritual work 
was now undertaken by two preaching chaplains who 
were elected by the people. The system was deemed un- 
seemly and in 1883 the patronage was vested in the 
Bishop of Rochester, the church having been transferred 
from the Diocese of Winchester in 1877. From 1885 
until today there has been a Rector. In 1905 the Diocese 
of Rochester being divided, and the Diocese of South- 
wark coming into existence, the great church by London 
Bridge was regarded as suitable as the cathedral of the 
new diocese. In that year Bishop Edward Talbot was 
enthroned and a Chapter was appointed. The Bishop 
was the Dean. New statutes were made in 1937, when, 
in place of a Dean, a Provost was appointed. So it is 
that today the Cathedral Church of St. Saviour and St. 
Mary Overy is ruled by the Provost and Chapter. The 
Provost also holds the office of Rector. 


ARCHITECTURAL History 


Nothing is known of the churches of the nuns and the 
members of the college. The Augustinian canons, when 
they came in 1106, built a church of great size in the 
Norman style. Several Norman features may be seen 
today. The archway leading into the nave from the 
choir vestry, the hidden doorway from the canons’ ves- 
try, and some work in the Harvard Chapel all belong to 
1106 or a little later. This Norman church was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire in 1206. The canons decided to 
rebuild their church in what we call the Gothic or point- 
ed style. They built the choir, the Lady Chapel, and the 
most western bay of the nave almost at once. Later in 
the thirteenth century they completed the nave. The 
fact that they began to build at the east and the west 
probably accounts for the fact that the alignment is not 
quite true. The north transept was built about the year 
1300 and the south transept a hundred years later. What 
is known now as the Harvard Chapel was originally the 
Chapel of St. John. After the Reformation it was used 
as a vestry and was rebuilt in 1907. To the south of the 


The tomb of John Gower, who has been called the first Eng. 

lish poet, is set in the north wall of Southwark’s nave. The 

uncomfortable looking pillow is formed by three of the poet's 
principal works. 


choir there stood the pre-Reformation church of the 
parishioners known as the “Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene Overy.” This was destroyed in 1820 as a build- 
ing of no further use. Some of the paving stones of this 
church can still be seen in the cathedral garden in their 
original positions. 

The nave, completed in the thirteenth century, has 
had a chequered history. The stone roof fell in 1469 
and was replaced by a very elaborate wooden roof which 
contained more than a hundred carved and coloured 
bosses. It was not thought scandalous to paint wood in 
those days of decorative genius. After the Reformation, 
galleries and box pews were erected in the nave, and its 
beauty was obscured. In 1830 the roof was found to be 
in a dangerous condition and, as the parishioners were 
unwilling to repair it, was taken down, and for nine 
years the walls were left at the mercy of the weather. 
In 1839 the walls were almost entirely demolished. A 
little Norman work at the northwest and some Gothic 
arcading at the southwest were allowed to remain to fe 
mind men of the glory of the past. 

When the site of the old nave was cleared, the people 
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who had refused to repair the roof found sufficient 
money to erect a flimsy and tasteless church. This cum- 
bered the ground from 1839 to 1890. Bishop Thorold 
of Rochester had long felt that a nave similar to the old 
one should be built upon the old site. He raised about 
£60,000 and Sir Arthur Blomfield built the nave used 
to such good purpose today. It was completed in 1897. 
In the west wall of the nave is a great window by Henry 
Holiday, representing “all the works of the Lord.” 

In the northwest corner, hidden behind the museum, 
is a Memento mori, almost certainly representing the 
body of a monk, but said by some to be the figure of 
John Overy, the miserly ferryman, who, legend says, 
plied his trade at the spot where London Bridge now 
crosses the Thames, and father of the legendary Mary 
Overy. 

Set in the north wall of the nave is the tomb of John 
Gower, friend of Chaucer. He has been called the first 
English poet. He died in Southwark in 1408 and is seen 
resting on a pillow carved in the likeness of his 
three principal works. There was at this spot a chantry 
chapel, built with money left by Gower. It disappeared 
soon after the Reformation. Almost opposite is the 
memorial to William Shakespeare who worked in South- 
wark and in St. Saviour’s Parish from 1595 to 1611. 
During those years he served the two local playhouses, 
The Swan and The Globe. In 1607 his brother Ed- 
mund, “a player,” was buried in the church, no doubt in 
the presence of William Shakespeare. Above the memo- 
rial there was a Shakespeare window, but it suffered dur- 
ing the recent war. 


THE TRANSEPTS 


The north transept contains a little Norman work in 
the north wall and the remains of an aumbry. Near by 
is the tomb of Lyonell Lockier, a pill-maker of the time 
of Charles II. There is also a very noble chest given to 
the church by two merchants of the time of Elizabeth 
or bought by the churchwardens for the custody of par- 
ish registers. The transepts have no triforium, due per- 
haps to the fact that there was not sufficient money to 
bring them into harmony with the nave and choir. 

The south transept has an unusual memorial to Cardi- 
nal Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 1404 to 1447. The 
ted hat of the Cardinal surmounts the memorial with 
the tassels hanging down on each side of his coat-of- 
arms. He built or restored this transept. There are here 
an old stone coffin and a few ancient memorials. 

The tower stands on four massive piers which may 
encase some Norman work. There is a walk round the 
inside of the tower just above the magnificent arches. 
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The two upper stories of the tower, a ringers’ room, and 
the bell-chamber above, were added in 1520. Several of 
the twelve bells date back to 1735, and the metal of 
which they are made to an earlier date. 


Harvarp CHAPEL 


The Harvard Chapel opens out of the north transept 
and was built by members of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, U. S. A., in 1907, in memory of its founder. 
John Harvard, a Southwark boy, was baptised in St. 
Saviour’s Church in 1607. After graduating at Eman- 
uel College, Cambridge, he crossed the Atlantic and be- 
came a citizen of Charlestown. Dying young, he left 
money and books to a school which became the great 
university. In the northeast corner of the chapel there 
are a few shafts of the Norman period and on the north 
wall are the arms of Queen Anne, who attended St. 
Saviour’s to hear the sermons of one of the chaplains, 
the famous Dr. Sacheverell. 

The choir was completed before Westminster Abbey 
was begun, but it was much restored in the early days of 
the nineteenth century, when a new roof was added. 

(Continued on page 39) 


The foundations of the Chapel of St. John, generally known 

as the Harvard Chapel, were laid more than one thousand 

years ago. In 1907 alumni of Harvard University rebuilt it 

in honor of the Southwark man, John Harvard, whose library 

became the foundation of the American university which bears 
his name. 





Faith Is the Answer 


A Sermon Based on Isaiah XL:31 and Delivered in Washington 
Cathedral on January 11, 1948 at a Service for Members 
of the Eightieth Congress 


By CLARK G. KUEBLER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President of Ripon College 


ORLD War II and our subsequent search for 
lasting peace have forced us to admit what we 


Americans are prone to forget—that, in the last 
analysis, ideas and ideals are all important. It is an 
incontrovertible fact that what a man thinks and believes, 
he is and does. How can we fail to recognize that long 
before our enemies constituted a military threat they had 
certain ideas and ideals which made their machines of 
tyranny and aggression inevitable? And now we see 
more clearly every day that, even though no longer a 
military threat, those same ideas and ideals are not 
wholly dead. Indeed, if we would prevent their being 
revived, we must carry the fight from the battlefield 
to the arenas of the mind and the spirit. 

In these post-war days our American ideas and ideals 
are being challenged as never before in the history of our 
republic. Are we prepared for an adequate defense? Do 
we know what we think and believe? The basic struggle, 
cf which the war was only another phase, is one between 
freedom and tyranny, or between totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy. This struggle, as old as the memory of man, is 
fundamentally one of the mind and the spirit, a conflict 
between two opposing philosophies of life, one of them 
emancipating and the other enslaving. And they always 
will be set against one another because tyranny in any 
guise leaves only the tyrant free, while he himself, as 
Plato pointed out, is the slave of his own caprices even 
as other men are his slaves. The unpleasant discovery 
that this struggle continues on even after our military 
victory has shocked many of us; and it has made some of 
us defeatist. How can we carry through to final victory? 
Is that victory assured? 

As has been said, totalitarianism is not new. Regardless 
of when and where it has appeared and what guise it 
has worn, it has always been built upon two postulates. 


The first is the belief that reason is to be found in only 
a few, or in one man who heads the state. Under all 
totalitarian governments, the people are given no oppor: 
tunity for critical thinking; indeed, they must make 
blind submission to an official, doctrinaire ideology. 
Our republic was built on a diametrically opposite be- 
lief: that every man is capable of reasoning ultimately to 
the truth; and that, because he has the ability to reason, 
he has a right to share in the working out of his destiny. 
If we should surrender our reasoning power to one man 
or to a small group, at that moment we would exchange 
freedom for slavery. 

The second postulate on which totalitarianism has al: 
ways rested is this: that an individual has his value only 
in terms of the state and has no worth himself. Demo- 
cratic society, on the other hand, is built on the belief 
that every human being is of infinite value, a value 
which transcends government or social structure. For 
precisely that reason our republic was founded on the 
strong conviction that it is the function of government 
to serve the individual and society and not vice versa 
It is that idea, particularly, which is being challenged by 
so many who would make government an end in itself 
and the state all powerful. To preserve our belief in the 
supreme worth of the individual we must keep alive the 
core of belief out of which it grew, i.e.; the Judaeo 
Christian tradition: both Jews and Christians believe 
that man has a dignity independent of any state becaus 
he was made “in the image of God.” And the Christian 
ity which built this great Cathedral teaches us that God 
sets such a high value upon man that “He gave His onl 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish but have everlasting life.” If our synagogues, 
temples, and churches were to be destroyed, our freedom 
would have lost its final bulwark of defense! That truth 
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the totalitarians of the modern world have made clear by 
their deliberate attack upon synagogue and church as 
their most formidable foe. 

Unfortunately, we have been all too inclined in the 
past three decades either to give mere lip service to these 
ideas and ideals on which our civilization was built, or 


to consider them not too important, or, in some instances, 
actually to sneer at them as out-moded and false. 


For roughly a hundred years, until World War I, 
the Western World was smug and self-confident, as- 
suming that, because of our great scientific and technol- 
ogical achievements, progress was automatic. In that 
period man put himself at the center of the universe 
saying, “Glory to Man in the highest for Man is master 
of things.” When the first war ended disappointingly in 
tumors of wars to come, in the spread of barbarous, to- 
talitarian governments, in the growth of hatreds between 
nations, races, and classes, the pendulum swung to the 
opposite extreme, to an equally blind pessimism or cynic- 
ism. Typical of the negativism which prevailed between 
the two wars is the cryptic remark of Theodore Dreiser: 
“I can make no comment on my work or life that holds 
either interest or import for me. Nor can I imagine 
any explanation of any life, my own included, that would 
be either true, or important if true. Life is to me too 
much of a welter and play of inscrutable forces to 
permit, in my case at least, any significant comment. 
I catch no meaning from all I have seen, and pass, 
quite as I came, confused and dismayed.” 


But during the last war the pendulum began to swing 
away from negativism to an honest search for meaning 
and purpose, toward a positive belief. Indeed, the fol- 
lowing words of the prophet Amos are a most apt de- 
scription of that almost pathetic eagerness for something 
to cling to: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, 
that I will send a famine in the land, not a famine of 
bread, not a thirst for water, but of hearing the words of 


the Lord.” 


Illustrative is the statement of Sir Philip Gibbs: “AI- 
teady many minds are aghast at the disorder, and see 
no hope for humanity except in a revival of faith and a 
return to Judaeo-Christian ethics.” Indeed, to read the 
significant writings of the last five years is to see a grow- 
ing awareness that the one possibility for a just social 
order and a lasting peace is to be found in terms of the 
Christian ethic. But mere moralizing, at best, is not 
enough; it cannot stand up against a burning faith, even 
when the faith is an evil and a perverted one. In fact, 
it will be as ineffectual as an umbrella in a tornado! 
That was demonstrated in Nazi Germany. 


To put it succinctly, the Christian ethic will have 
reality and vitality only as a product of the Christian 
religion. The ethics of Jesus, when divorced from a 
gospel of salvation through the cross, may move us for 
a day, but they soon become meaningless apart from 
God. The first point of a seven-point declaration signed 
by Roman Catholic, Anglican, Orthodox, Protestant, and 
Jewish leaders is a fundamental truth: “The organiza- 
tion of a just peace depends upon practical recognition 
of the fact that not only individuals but nations, states, 
and international society are subject to the sovereignty 
of God and to the moral law which comes from God.” 


Note the order. First, the Divine Person and then 
His Law; relationship to God is more than legalism. 
And the process of creating a just social order and a 
lasting peace involves more than working out proper 
legislation, important though that is; indeed, it is a 
matter of redeeming mankind from sin or alienation 
from God. Apart from God, man has no hope. 


The faith itself, then, is the answer to our searching. 
No longer can we hold to the specious logic of pseudo- 
liberalism that it does not matter what men believe. 
What a man thinks and believes, he is and he does! 


When we allow ourselves to be natural, we sense a 
great, transcendental power in the universe, an ineffable 
mystery, with which we must be in harmony if we would 
be happy and at peace. In other words, we reach up 
and out for God. But not only do we reach out for 
God; God reaches out constantly to reveal Himself to 
us; in fact, the whole of early history is the record of the 
self-revelation of God to man, a revelation which 
culminated in the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
That all important event we celebrated recently in the 
Feast of the Nativity, Christmas. 


Sometimes modern religion has concentrated so much 
on the voluntary self-humiliation of Jesus that we have 
remembered only the self-humiliation and have forgotten 
what is most significant: that it was God who humbled 
Himself! We must not lose sight of the authentic 
majesty, the awe-striking authority of Jesus who is 
called the Christ, indeed, the word Christ means in 
Greek the Annointed or the Monarch. Although 
humble, gentle, and forgiving, our Blessed Lord never 
minimized His claims for Himself, the most extravagant 
the world has ever heard: “I and the Father are one. . . 
Whosoever hath seen me hath seen the Father. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
never pass away... I am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life . . . before Abraham was, I am. . . 


” 


(Continued on page 37) 





The National Cathedral Association 


A Message from the President, the Hon. Joseph C. Grew 


RRESPECTIVE of any special efforts to raise money 
for the further construction of Washington Cathe- 

dral, such as the current building fund campaign 
for the Patriots’ Transept and much-needed additional 
space in the nave, there must be available, every day of 
the year, funds for the maintenance of the present fabric 
and the work and service which it houses. It is to the 
creation and upkeep of this fund that the work of the 
National Cathedral Association is dedicated. Every 
member of the association, no matter what his “classifi- 
cation” as indicated by the amount of his annual sub- 
scription, contributes materially to the continuance of 
the very life of Washington Cathedral. 

In England, thousands of persons whose freewill of- 
ferings contribute largely to the upkeep of her ancient 
monuments have banded together in groups of “friends,” 
such as the Friends of Canterbury, the Friends of Exeter, 
the Friends of Durham. In many cases these groups 
assume some specific annual task: the re-roofing of the 
cathedral, the replacement of the organ, the salvaging 
of a beautiful monument or other church furnishing left 
too long at the mercy of time’s incursions. Other Friends 
simply raise a sum to be used at the discretion of a dean 
and chapter for the cathedral’s maintenance. The latter 
plan more closely resembles the National Cathedral As- 
sociation policy. This is so, partly because Washington 
Cathedral’s fabric and furnishings do not require the 
spectacular restorations so often necessary for older 
buildings, and partly because, unlike the English cathe- 
drals, Washington has almost no regular maintenance 
income and therefore must have provision made for its 
regular ministry. 

In these days when the most hard-headed among us 
recognize that in the application of Christian principles 


to all man’s dealings with man lies the only hope of true 
peace and happiness, the work of the National Cathe. 
dral Association assumes renewed significance. For as its 
membership grows, so spreads the news of what this 


The Hon. Joseph C. Grew 1m Henderson Pho 


great Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital is doing to lift 
the hearts and minds of men, to inspire them anew with 
the conviction that this nation was built on the solid 
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foundation of Christian teaching and principles, and 
that only by adherence to that teaching and those prin- 
ciples can we wisely, justly, and worthily discharge the 
ever-increasing responsibilities of greatness. 

To all diocesan, or area, or parish chairmen, and loyal 
members of N. C. A., I appeal for continuing and in- 
creasing zeal in your work to enlist the interest and sup- 
port of others for Washington Cathedral. You are the 
ones who already know and love the Cathedral. You 
are the ones who understand its needs and its services. 
You can appreciate that the demands made upon a 
cathedral include great services of all kinds: upon na- 
tional occasions, upon the request of some outside group, 
upon the feast days of the Christian Church. These 
great occasions demand the great instrument which is 
the Cathedral, and through them the fundamentals of 
Christianity are made manifest to thousands. But you 
know too that to many the Cathedral speaks in other 
ways, even through such a simple thing as warmth in 
the clergyman’s office, so that the person seeking guid- 
ance and help may be both comfortable and comforted. 
Both of these expressions of the Cathedral’s inspired 
work are largely dependent upon N. C. A. memberships. 

Some N. C. A. committees have asked if, like many 
of the English cathedral “Friends,” they can undertake 
to finance some particular Cathedral need. One group 
hopes, as it builds up membership, to be able to have an 
annual benefit for the music department. There are 
many possibilities in this plan, and committees wishing 
to work for a specific need or service may consult the 
Dean for suggestions. He is closer than anyone else to 
the myriad demands placed upon the Cathedral day in 


and day out, and at the same time, as chairman of the 
N. C. A. Board of Trustees, understands both the pos- 
sibilities and the limitations confronting N. C. A. com- 
mittees throughout the country. 

Early in May the association will hold its first annual 
meeting at the Cathedral since the reorganization was 
effected. I am looking forward to meeting as many 
chairmen as possible at that time. The inspiration of 
hearing the reports of the year’s work, the gains we 
have begun to make in our membership, and above all, 
the privilege of being on Mount Saint Alban and of 
taking part in the life of the Cathedral for a brief time 
will greatly strengthen our faith in the Cathedral pro- 
gram and our will to share in it. I am confident that in 
the months between now and then our N. C. A. mem- 
bership will continue to grow. Only as every present 
member increasingly spreads the knowledge of Wash- 
ington Cathedral by winning new Cathedral friends, can 
we fully do our part toward furthering the great work 
of this “House of Prayer for All People” in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

You and I realize very well that for us who strive in 
the political arena or the market place or in other daily 
pursuits of the world as it exists today, real contentment 
cannot be found in the turbulence of modern life un- 
less we know how to reach out for that “peace which 
passeth all understanding.” We must know, too, how 
to avail ourselves of that great reservoir of strength and 
power that lies ready for all freely to draw upon if only 
we understand how to use it. The Cathedral is there, 
for all who will turn to it, to make that reservoir and 
that peace available to those who search. 


Gastertide 


O risen and victorious Christ, whose power and love destroyed the darkness and 


death of sin; Ascend, we pray thee, the throne of our hearts, and so rule our wills 


by the might of that immortality wherewith thou hast set us free, that we may 


evermore be alive unto God, through the power of thy glorious resurrection; world 


without end. 


—From Prayers of the Spirit by John Wallace Suter 





Voctrina et Politia Ecclesiae Anglicanae 


By THE REV. GEORGE J. CLEAVELAND, 


Canon Librarian 


NE of the most valuable treasures of Washing- 
() ton Cathedral is the Doctrina et Politia Ecclesiae 

Anglicanae, edited and partially written by the 
Rev. Richard Moket, D.D., Warden of All Soul’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, England. The book, a calfskin bound, 
gilt-paneled Latin volume, nine by seven inches, the coat 
of arms of the Most Rev. George Abbot, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1611 to 1633, imprinted in gold upon its 
front and back covers, was printed in London in 1617, 
at the printery of John Bill. For this rare book which 
probably was once the personal property of Archbishop 
Abbot, the Washington Cathedral is indebted to the late 
Henry White (born in Baltimore, Maryland, March 29, 
1850; died in Lenox, Massachusetts, July 15, 1927), 
who served as Secretary and Charge d’Affaires in Lon- 
don, as Ambassador to Italy and France, and as com- 
missioner to negotiate peace in 1918. Mr. White was a 
generous benefactor of Washington Cathedral, among 
his many gifts being a portrait of George Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which hangs in the College of 
Preachers, and the book in question. 

Dr. Richard Moket (Mokett or Moquet) was born 
in Dorchester in Dorset, England, in 1577; he received 
his doctor’s degree in 1609. In 1610 Archbishop Abbot 
appointed him rector of St. Clement’s Church, East 
Chester. The following year he resigned St. Clement’s, 
having been promoted to the rectorship of St. Michael’s, 
Crooked Lane, where he remained until 1614. Dr. 
Moket was at one time a domestic chaplain within the 
residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and also 
one of the King’s Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs. While rector of St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, he 
was engaged in reading and licensing books for entry at 
Stationer’s Hall (the English equivalent of our Copy- 
right Office). On April 12, 1614, he was elected Warden 
of All Soul’s College, Oxford. In addition to the 


Doctrina et Politia he is considered by many to be the 
author of a tract, “God and the King” which, first 
published in 1615, supported the Oath of Allegiance 
and was ordered taught in all colleges, schools, and 
churches, and owned by all householders in both Scot- 
land and England. A copy of this tract is in the Library 
of Congress. Dr. Moket wrote the Doctrina et Politia 
for the information of foreign reformers. The book has 
a decided Protestant slant and was condemned by au- 
thority (not archiepiscopal) and ordered burned. The 
first edition was published in 1616, and William Laud, 
an enemy of Archbishop George Abbot, the patron of 
Moket, seems to have had a hand in bringing to pass the 
condemnation of the work and its destruction. (See 
page 176, Book of Common Prayer in its History and 
Interpretation by the Rev. R. P. Blakeney, D.D., pub- 
lished in 1870 in London.) 

Moket’s book was republished in 1617, and this sec- 
ond edition may have been included in the condemnation 
of the first edition and in its destruction. The Wash- 
ington Cathedral Library copy has written on its last 
page by Archbishop Abbot, “This last Treatise called 
Politia Ecclesiae Anglicanae was condemned by author- 
ity and ordered to be burnt. G. Cant.” This sentence 
of the Archbishop’s has been rubbed over in an attempt 
to obliterate it. The reason for its attempted obliteration 
is obscure. Perhaps by this action the Archbishop hoped 
to save his individual copy and thus prevent the total 
destruction of the edition. The first edition is exceed: 
ingly rare, there being but one copy and that in the 
British Museum, catalogued as No. 4106. e. and de- 
scribed as containing three hundred and fifty pages with 
manuscript notes. So far as is known to the writet, 
this is the only copy of the first edition which escaped 
destruction. Of the second edition, of 1617, at least 
three copies are known to exist: one in the British Mu 
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seum catalogued as Number 488. e4; one 
at the Union Theological Seminary Li- 
brary, New York, N. Y., having 350 
pages; and one in the Washington Cathe- 
dral Library, having 350 pages with manu- 
script notes. Since all these volumes have 
the same number of pages, it is possible 
that the reprint of 1617 wa sidentical with 
the original edition. 


Through the courtesy of the Union 
Theological Seminary Library, photostatic 
copies of several of the pages of its vol- 
ume of t' » Doctrina et Politia were made, 
and a comparison of those with the Cathe- 
dral Library volume shows that while both 
volumes belong to the same edition they 
exhibit marked differences. The Washing- 
ton Cathedral Library volume contains on 
the outside of each cover Archbishop Ab- 
bot’s coat of arms (a chevron between 
three pears), while the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary Library volume is without 
such external adornment. This is an in- 
dication that the Washington Cathedral 
Library volume may be presumed to have 
been the Archbishop’s own property, possi- 
bly presented to him by the author or pub- 
lisher as a token of esteem. Page 350 of p,on+ cover ol 
the Cathedral copy contains the statement 
of the book’s condemnation, whereas the 
Union Theological Seminary copy has no such comment 
on the corresponding page. Page 272 of the Washing- 
ton book has the General Thanksgiving, by Dr. Edward 
Reynolds, 1661-2, written in with pen and ink in Latin, 
but the Union Theological Seminary volume lacks such 
insertion. The archiepiscopal coat of arms and the 
Archbishop’s written comment as to the condemnation 
of the Doctrina et Politia combine to indicate that the 
Washington Cathedral Library copy is in all probability 


the first, or at least one of the first volumes, of the 1617 
edition. 


The title-page as translated reads: The Doctrine and 
Polity of the Church of England, established by the 
Princes of Blessed Memory, Edward VI, Queen Eliza- 
beth and continued by the most religious and powerful 
monarch James, of Great Britain, etc. King: to which is 
prefixed a Defence of the same Church for its departure 
in each point from the most grave corruptions of the 
Roman Church, tyranny, idolatry, errors and because it 


Washington Cathedra! Library copy of the Doctrina et Politia, 


the coat of arms of Archbishop George Abbot. 


does not agree with the Council of Trent.” The title- 
page also asserts that the content of the book is indicated 
by explanatory remarks printed on five separate pages. 
An interesting printer’s plate follows, disclosing some 
of the printer’s implements, and information is next 
given that the edition was printed in London 1617 by 
John Bill, Cum Privilegio. 

On pages three and four the various sections of the 
volumes are listed, showing that in reality the volume is 
made up of seven books. It was the last one, written by 
Dr. Moket, which caused the condemnation of the whole 
volume. 

The Table of Content reveals that the volume con- 
tains: 

1. “A defence of the Church of England for its de- 
parture in doctrine and discipline from the most grave 
Idolatry, Tyranny, Corruptions, and Errors of the 
Church of Rome: and because it does not agree with the 
Council of Trent.” This Apology was written in 1562 
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by John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, who also revised the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion in 1571. 

2. “More concise Catechetical Instruction of the 
Church of England, with which the youth and the more 
unlearned people must be indoctrinated by the ministers 
of the parishes before they may be confirmed by the 
bishops and receive the sacrament of the Eucharist; 
containing the Apostles’ Creed, the Decalogue, the 
Lord’s Instruction, the Doctrine of the Sacraments; to 
which have been added, having been set forth by public 
authority, forms of blessing at the table, and of prayers 
to be said by each one morning and evening in private 
families.” In substance this section is the Catechism in 
our Book of Common Prayer. Cranmer and others pre- 
pared a short Catechism for the Prayer Book of 1549. 
Dr. Ponet added to this in 1553. In 1561 Dean Nowell 
was directed to improve the Catechism as enlarged by 
Dr. Ponet and the result was called Nowell’s Catechism. 
At the Hampton Court Conference Bishop Overall, by 
royal authority, added to the Catechism further material 
concerning the sacraments, derived from Nowell’s other 
Catechism, and as a result of this work of Bishop Over- 
all the present Catechism in our Book of Common 
Prayer is mistakenly called Overall’s Catechism. 


3. “More complete Catechetical Instruction which, 


by the constitutions of the Church of England all teach- 
ers and schoolmasters are bound to teach their students 
in Latin and English, according to their ability, to which 
are added morning and evening prayers suited to scholars 


and schools.” In this section of the volume Dr. Moket 
has preserved Dean Nowell’s longer Catechetical In- 
struction, which does not appear in any of our formu- 
laries or in the Book of Common Prayer. It would 
seem that this is the Nowell Catechism which was ap- 
proved by Convocation in 1561. It should be translated 
and published and made available for liturgical scholars. 

4. “The doctrine of the Church of England accord- 
ing to which all deacons and presbyters to be ordained 
by the bishops are examined, divided into thirty-nine 
articles, approved in the year 1562 by the unanimous 
consent of the Archbishops, Bishops, and the entire 
Anglican clergy and established by royal authority 
against the condemned heresies and errors of the Sabel- 
lians, Manichaeans, Aryans, Tritheists, Macedonians, 
Ebionites, Nestorians, Eutychians, Novations, Dona- 
tists, Pelagians, Semipelagians, Popes, Servetians, Ana- 
baptists and the rest of the notorious heretics; for the 
removal of difference of opinion and the establishment 
of agreement in true religion.” 


5. “The Book of Common Prayer, Administration of 


the Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies in the 
English Church.” This is one of several Latin transla. 
tions of the English Book of Common Prayer. In 1549 
Alesius, a Scot, translated the Book of Common Prayer 
into Latin. This was done for the information of cop. 
tinental reformers and most probably Martin Bucer, 
Drysander, professor of Greek at Cambridge, made a 
Latin translation of the Book of Common Prayer previ- 
ous to June, 1549. The committee appointed to produce 
a new Prayer Book to replace the Latin service books 
accomplished its work in 1548 and the first Book of 
Common Prayer was authorized by Act of Parliament, 
January 15, 1549. The book was ordered in use on 
June 9, 1549. Drysander could easily have made his 
Latin translation in 1548 or the early portion of the 
year 1549. Walter Haddon, in obedience to the direc. 
tive of Queen Elizabeth, made a Latin translation of 
the Book of Common Prayer for use in colleges, cathe- 
drals, royal peculiars, and for the priests’ private devo- 
tions. It is of interest to note that Queen Elizabeth 
directed the priests to say the services in Latin when not 
saying them publicly in the congregation. As it appears 
in this volume the translation of the Book of Common 
Prayer made by Dr. Moket follows the Book of 1559, 
This version was also intended for the edification of 
foreign reformers. 

6. “The form of consecrating Archbishops and Bish- 
ops and of ordaining Presbyters and Deacons in the 
English Church.” This is the Ordinal of 1552 as 
legalized during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
under this Catholic Ordinal of the Reformed Church 
of England that our bishops are consecrated and our 
clergy ordained. Everything which Roman Catholic con- 
troversialists have declared essential but wanting in this 
Ordinal, has at one time or another been lacking in the 
Roman Ordinal. 

7. “The Discipline and Polity of the Church of Eng- 
land, to the margin of which is added a Table of the 
Grades of Affinity and Consanguinity, within which it 
is not allowed in this Church to contract matrimony.” 
This last part of the book more than any other brought 
down upon the entire volume the royal wrath. After 
the volume was condemned, the latter section was sepa 
rately published in 1685 and again in 1705. The con- 
demnation of his book distresed Dr. Moket and it is 
said hastened his death. He died July 6, 1618 and was 
buried in the Chapel of All Soul’s College, Oxford. A 
marble tablet suitably inscribed to his memory was placed 
on the inner chapel wall. After the Cromwellian Inter- 
regnum the tablet was removed to the south wall of the 


outer Chapel of All Souls. 
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The dealer from whom Mr. White purchased the 
volume of the Doctrina et Politia presented to the Wash- 
ington Cathedral, asserted that the book was filled with 
comments, prayers, and underscorings written by Arch- 
bishop Abbot. The underscorings may have been entered 
by the Archbishop, for they seem to call attention to 
statements or omissions in the text which would make 
the book unacceptable to the King. The inserted prayers 
could not have been entered by the Archbishop, for they 
are prayers which came from the Book of 1662 and 
Archbishop Abbot died in 1633. He could not have 
copied the General Thanksgiving before Dr. Reynolds 
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The table of contents and first page of the Politia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae. 


wrote it. I am inclined to accept the statement that the 
Archbishop or one of his readers underscored the volume 
in places, that the Archbishop entered the sentence of 
condemnation on the last page, then changed his mind 
and blurred the sentence, and that some later owner 
inserted the prayers of 1662 to make it a suitable manual 
for private devotion. It is quite clear that the hand- 
writing on page 129 is not the same as that on page 350. 
It is also beyond dispute that Latin insertions are made 
in the book, in at least four varying types of writing. 

The insertions observable in the Washington Cathe- 
dral Library copy are too numerous to describe in this 
article. However, we may notice a few of the inserted 
Prayers: on page 192 A Prayer for All Conditions of 
Men, from the book of 1662; on page 193 A Prayer for 
the Royal Family, from the book of 1662; on page 197 


The Collect for the Third Sunday in Advent has been 
changed to read as it did in the book of 1662; and on 
page 272 The General Thanksgiving, as written by Dr. 
Reynolds for the 1662 book, including the blocked-in 
rubic. 


A most important insertion by way of correction ap- 
pears in the 20th Article of Religion. The Articles of 
Religion as published in Dr. Moket’s Doctrina et Politia 
follow the 1552 edition. In Dr. Moket’s time there 
existed two other editions of the Articles, those of 1562 
and 1571. Dr. Moket printed the 20th Article as it ap- 
peared in 1552 without the edition of 1562. The owner 
of the volume added, “Potestatem habet Ecclesia ritus 
et ceremonias statuere, et in fidei controversiis authori- 
tatem.” This he did to make the Article begin as did the 
1562 Article or as some other version of the 1552 
Articles. As amended the whole Article was made to 
read: “The Church has power to establish rites and 
ceremonies and authority in controversies of faith. And 
yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything 
contrary to God’s Word, (Here “scripto” which appears 
in many other forms of the Article is omitted) neither 
may it so expound one place of Scripture that it be 
repugnant to another. Wherefore, although the Church 
is a witness and keeper of the Divine Books, yet it ought 
not to decree anything against the same, so besides the 
same it ought not to enforce anything to be believed for 
necessity of salvation.” 

Dr. Heylyn in his Cyprianus Anglicus is of the opinion 
that the omission of the first clause of the 1562 version of 
the 20th Article, “The Church hath power to establish 
rites and ceremonies and authority in controversies of 
faith,” is the reason why James I condemned the book. 
The opinion is untenable, for a king who could issue an 
entire Book of Common Prayer without the approval of 
Parliament or the sanction of Convocation, and who did 
issue such a book and in such a manner in 1604, would 
not object to a version of the Articles which withdrew 
from the Church the power which he assumed and which 
he exercised. The real reason for the rejection of the 
volume will be found in the last section, Doctrina et 
Politia, the only section which Archbishop Abbot in his 
copy now in our possession states condemned. 


The Ecclesiae Anglicanae Disciplina et Politia begins 
on page 293 of the Doctrina et Politia, and on page 308, 
quoting from the sixth canon of the first Nicene Council, 
Dr. Moket wrote, “If any man be made a Bishop apart 
from the consent of the Metropolitan he ought not to 
be a Bishop.” Here King James I found a statement ex- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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ot. Pauls Cathedral, Hepairing War Uamages, 


HE Cathedral Church of St. Paul in London 
already cwes much to the powers of destruction, 
and seems destined to increase this debt. In 1666, 
when the Great Fire ravaged much of the medieval city, 
the cathedral escaped. But it had teen in poor condition 
for years previous, and the encroaching flames so 
weakened and defaced it that a Royal Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1674 to study the building, decided to accept 
the recommendations of the Surveyor-General of the 
King’s Works, Sir Christopher Wren, and order the old 
cathedral to be demolished and completely rebuilt. 
Now, nearly 300 years later, St. Paul’s has again 
survived a holocaust. Again it has been greviously 
wounded, and again the old church will, in the end, 
benefit from its sufferings. This time, there is happily 


British Combine Photo 


A direct hit wrought this havoc before the High Altar of 
St. Paul’s. 
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The Choir and Sanctuary today. The High Altar can be seen 

behind the temporary altar in the choir. Above it is the staging 

erected for workmen making repairs in the choir arch and 
vaulting. 


no question of having to rebuild entirely. Wren’s master- 
piece still stands and the beautiful fabric is already being 
repaired, although some major reconstruction must be 
postponed until funds, materials, and labor are available. 
In all essentials the cathedral, when the repairs are com- 
plete, will be the same as it was before the destructions 
of the war years. 

In one respect, however, there will be a change. Sir 
Christopher Wren’s plan for the rebuilding of the City 
of London, submitted while the city still smoked, was 
never adopted. He was too far in advance of his times. 
Today, the story is different, and an enlightened city 
administration is preparing to capitalize on its losses by 
erecting on the ruins a city which will consider space, 
light, convenience, and appearance, in designs suited to 


(Continued on page 22) 





Will Crown New Vista in Hebuilt London 


Architect's drawing of the 
proposed new view of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, looking 
west from “New Square.” 
This is one of a series of 
pictures recently released by 
the City of London’s town- 
planning consultants. In the 
center right is Saint Augus- 
tine’s, one of the beautiful 
parish churches restored by 
Wren after the Great Fire 
and now again destined for 
restoration. 
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Looking west towards St. 
Paul’s Cathedral today. T his 
picture was made from the 
same viewpoint as was the 
architect’s drawing. The 
rubble of today will be re- 
placed by the “New Square” 
and well spaced modern 
buildings of the proposed 
new London. The plans call 
for removal of the building 
at left, and restoration of 
badly damaged Saint Augus- 


tine’s at right. 
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British Combine Photo 
The entrance to the severely damaged North Transept of St. 
Paul’s has been walled off by a giant screen constructed of 
absorbent material fixed to a light steel framework. This ar- 
rangement prevents draught and conserves heat, and at the 
same time provides a comparatively pleasing appearance—a 
necessary condition as the North Transept work may not be 

undertaken for several years. 


modern living, but not too much at variance with the 
older sections left intact by war. 


The accompanying illustrations show something of 
how the new London will improve St. Paul’s. For the 
first time in centuries, the magnificent building will be 
visible before the visitor is right upon it. The full 
majesty of its design and its perfect proportions will at 
last be revealed in their proper perspective. Realization 
of this new city must wait several years, but it is hearten- 
ing to know that the plans are ready, and that future 
generations will have a new, and a finer, appreciation of 
“the Mother Church of the British Empire” than has 
been possible for their predecessors. 


Work on the cathedral itself, however, has begun. At 
the end of 1947 the dean and chapter published a prog- 


ress report by the cathedral surveyor. It was not until 
the spring of 1946 that work was seriously begun. No 
priorities are allowed, but some licenses have been 
granted for work by members of the cathedral staff, 
supplemented by specialist contractors. Under these 
arrangements, slow, but steady progress is being made. 

The work in hand includes repairs to the choir vault. 
ing and the external masonry at the east end of the 
building. A great temporary screen has already been 
erected across the north transept, so that when circum. 
stances permit rebuilding on the large scale there de- 
manded, the regular life of the cathedral will not be 
disturbed. Repair of the vaulting and the choir involved 
renewing the destroyed parts of the transverse arch and 
the adjacent saucer dome (the novel system of interior 
roofing instituted by Wren and so effectively used in 
St. Paul’s) , the pendentives (triangular vaultings spring. 
ing from corners of a rectangular ground plan and 
allowing the room to be of cupola or rounded plan), and 
coffered arch (arch with ornamental, recessed panels). 
Carvings and mosaics, painstakingly matched and re- 
paired, are now being reinstated in their original posi- 
tions. 

All of this work is, by its very nature, slow. Scarcities 
make it even slower. And, when the great task is finished, 
it is probable that a few of the bomb scars will remain 


unrepaired as “a reminder of the perils which the cathe- 
dral survived during the vicious bomb attack upon the 
City of London.” 


British Combine Photo 

A stone carver at work on a panel in the east end of St. Paul's, 

where the bomb damage was greatest. The new work is care 

fully matched with the surviving old. Portland stone, employed 

by Sir Christopher Wren’s seventeenth century builders, 

being used for all replacements of the fabric. Time will 
eventually blend the tones of old and new stone. 





Flower Mart Epitomizes Heauty of Spring 


By SYDNEY PARKER 


Hallows Guild inaugurated the Washington 

Cathedral Flower Mart, an adaptation of the 
medieval flower festivals which in Europe used to herald 
May day and the coming of the spring, and which were 
often associated with various ancient cathedrals. Since 
All Hallows Guild is an organization for planning and 
supporting the landscaping and maintenance of the 
Bishop’s Garden and the Pilgrim Steps, the project was 
a particularly happy one. 

The place selected for the Flower Mart was the great 
sweep of the broad Pilgrim Steps which rise gradually 
from the Pilgrim Road to the portal of the South, or 
Patriots’, Transept. Choice of this site was perhaps 
influenced by recollections of the flower vendors on the 
Spanish Steps in Rome. On the Pilgrim Steps, against 
a background of grey stone and the rich green of box 
and magnolia trees, are set out gaily-bedecked carts and 
booths, bright with awnings and heaped with all the 
profusion of the spring—flowers, herbs, fruits, and 
vegetables. At one side of the steps is the Bishop’s 
Garden, magnificent in its spring beauty, and beyond 
the Pilgrim Road the Cathedral grounds spread away 
to the city. Above, crowning all, rises the stately pile 
of the Cathedral, aspiring towards the blue arc of the 
sky. For this day, the Close is en féte. 

The unique setting, the charm of the conception and, 
behind the scenes, long and careful planning and arduous 
and devoted work have combined to make the Flower 
Mart really a community—and so almost a national— 
undertaking, ranking with the cherry blossom festival 
as an integral part of spring in Washington. The garden 
clubs of the area, other organizations, enthusiastic in- 
dividual workers—remembering that 

“—such gardens are not made 

By singing: —“Oh, how beautiful!’ and sitting in the 
shade,”—pool their efforts under the direction of All 
Hallows Guild in a common determination to insure the 
Flower Mart’s success. Their reward has been the growth 


of the Mart and the happy appreciation of throngs of 
Visitors. 


ae: ten years ago a group of workers in All 


During the tragic years of the war, the Flower Mart 
had to be cancelled; not only was the temper of the 
times, particularly in the capital of a belligerent nation, 
unsuited to the spirit of the occasion, but the practical 
difficulties—especially gas rationing!—encountered in at- 
tempting to arrange such an affair were wholly insuper- 
able. Most regretfully, the Guild abandoned, or rather 
postponed, the Mart and, to keep its memory green 
until such time as it could be resumed, instituted a 
phantom Flower Mart which was most generously sup- 
ported by many friendly contributors. 

This spring, for the third time since the war, the Mart 
is to be held. Flowers, cuttings from the box that borders 
the Pilgrim Steps, seeds, plants, and seedlings, herbs 
from the greenhouses, boutonnieres, fruits, vegetables, 
gardening tools, and gardening materials will be dis- 
played and sold at the booths.and carts the Guild pro- 
vides. Brightly dressed flower vendors will mingle with 
the visitors, offering their wares from laden trays, and, 
at some of the booths, hostesses will dispense sandwiches 
and coffee. Guides will be stationed in the Bishop’s 
Garden, not only to display the rare flowers and plants, 
but to explain the garden’s many fascinating historical 
associations—some with Europe, some with the early 
history and great figures of our own country. Every year 
there are various attractions arranged especially for the 
children—little grey donkeys to ride, miniature garden- 
ing tools, puppet shows, balloons, cookies and lemonade, 
and the always popular Wishing Well from which 
mysterious prizes are drawn. 

The date selected for the Mart this year, with many 
anxious hopes for the weather, is Friday, May 7, or, if 
those hopes should be disappointed, Saturday, May 8. 
For the first time the holding of the Mart coincides with 
the annual meeting of the Diocesan and Area Chairmen 
of the National Cathedral Association. Visitors from all 
over the United States, attending this meeting, will take 
back with them a store of memories. Surely not least 
among them will be the magical gaiety that transforms 
the stately dignity of the Pilgrim Steps on the day of 
the Flower Mart. 





The High Crosses of lreland 


By SUSAN BAKER 


HE High Crosses of Ireland, deeply significant of 

religious thought, remain surrounded by mystery, 

notwithstanding the untiring work of archeolo- 
gists. It is known that the crosses were erected by kings 
and abbots, but do not denote burial places, as they 
stand for the most part among ruins of ecclesiastical cen- 
ters. These ancient crosses mark the zenith of Irish art 
during the sixth and through the tenth centuries, an art 
which was far in advance of that of the continent. The 
theory that the first cross was made in Italy, or that 
Italian workmen were imported to work upon them, has 
now been refuted. 

The crosses bear certain characteristics not found any- 
where else, for instance, the leading figure on the center 
front is always the crucifixion with no inscription above 
it; while the figure of Christ in glory occupies the same 
position on the back. The spaces on the arms and shaft 
contain scenes bearing on the Scriptures. Wherever the 
power of God is manifested, the Hand symbol is used, 
but is usually found on the under side of one of the 
arms, instead of at the top as in England. There are 
characteristically innumerable minute and intricate pat- 
terns made up of ribbons, spirals, curves, and knots, to- 
gether with human beings, animals, snakes, and birds. A 
peculiarity of the Irish crosses is that the Apostles, de- 
picted as old men on the continent, were invariably young 
on these monuments. 

Two distinguishing features of the construction are 
that the shaft is topped with a stone shaped like a little 
house whose roof is steep, like those of the earliest 
Christian churches, and that the shaft and arms are held 
together with a circle. The inscriptions are in the vernac- 
ular of the times, and scholars are still busy deciphering 
and interpreting them. The crosses are sometimes spoken 
of as ecclesiastical from their setting, and the term 
“High Cross” was first applied to that made for Flann, 
High King of Ireland, by the Abbot Colman at 
Clonmacnois in 909. 

The most beautiful of all the crosses, believed by 


many to be the most exquisite piece of ancient stone 


The Muiredach Cross at Monasterboice is covered with intr 

cate carvings illustrating Bible stories. Characteristic of Ine 

land’s High Crosses are the steep roofed little house which 

tops the shaft, uniting the shaft and the arms with a circle, 

and the profuse use of spiral and ribbon motifs tc hold the 
design together. 
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work in existence, has stood for a thousand years at 
Monasterboice. It bears the inscription: “Pray for 
Muiredach by whom was made the cross.” It measures 
twenty-seven feet in height and is covered with sculptured 


The High Cross of’ Darrow is tenth century work. 


illustrations of the Bible narrative, from the temptation 
in Eden to the scenes on Calvary. In the center is 
Christ with the emblems of the cross and scepter. At 
the very bottom Saint Michael is shown weighing the 
souls of men. In the panel Christ in Gethsemane wears 
the cloak of an Irish chieftain of the period, while the 
armed enemies have long beards like the Vikings. It 
is difficult adequately to describe this masterpiece, whose 
sculptured figures stand out as clearly as when it first 
was chiseled. 


In contrast are the crosses of St. Boyne and St. Colum- 


kill near by, whose stories have been worn away by wind 
and weather. 


Passing from this ecclesiastical center to the seat of 
the Kings of Munster at Cashel, “City of the Kings,” 
we find a different kind of cross, one upon which a 
bishop is carved on the front, while Christ, in a tunic 
such as was worn in the early Christian era, is depicted 
on the back. The bishop is said to be St. Patrick, who 
reached this part of Ireland about 450 A.D. and con- 
verted and baptised the king. One arm of the cross is 
missing, and the figures are almost worn away; but they 
show a very early period of this art. At Glendalough 
the strong tower dwarfs the cross which is delicate and 
small in stature, but its fine traceries nevertheless reveal 
the same artistic work. 

The High Cross at Kells in County Meath is a strong 
rival of Muiredach’s at Monasterboice, not only in its 
height, but in its chiseled figures which stand out as 
clearly as if done in this century. However, the designs 
lack the intricate lacings of ribbons and spirals which 
are distinctive features of Muiredach’s. 

One cannot view these crosses of the Golden Age of 
Ireland without being impressed with the depth of 
religious feeling which prevailed at that time, even be- 
fore St. Augustine went to England. This feeling is 
confirmed by the superstition that the ground around 
the crosses was holy, especially at Clonmacnois where 
those buried within the shadow were believed to be pro- 
tected from damnation. 
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English Medieval Architecture 


By R. CLIPSTON STURGIS 


which a good architect gives first consideration is 

the site of his building and the designing of it 
to fit the site. In this essential matter England’s cathe- 
drals far out-distance the French. This is not altogether 
the fault of the great French architects, who, incident- 
ally, had a hand in many of the English cathedrals, for 
the French cathedrals were invariably civic foundations, 
while the English were monastic. The French cathedrals 
were in the cities, the English in the country. The French 
cathedrals are in crowded, often narrow, streets and so 
surrounded by houses as to make it difficult to get a 
good clear view. 

The designers of the English cathedrals took full 
advantage of varied sites. Canterbury and Salisbury are 
in flat country and the great central tower of Canterbury 
and the soaring spire of Salisbury can be seen for miles 
and dominate the countryside. Others, like Durham 
and Lincoln, afe on hills and are designed to take ad- 
vantage of their commanding situations. The only 
French cathedral that I recall, on a similar site, Laon, 
is certainly inferior to either Lincoln or Durham. Taking 
into consideration the beautiful adaptation of the Eng- 
lish cathedrals to their surroundings, it may be stated 
that they are not inferior to the French cathedrals, and 
are in many cases, superior in beauty. Some critics have 
held that the best “Gothic architecture” is found in 
France. 

This contention might be true if by “Gothic architec- 
ture” Gothic vault construction is meant. Such a limita- 
tion ignores all medieval buildings except those with 
vaulting: the parish churches, the monasteries, and other 
ecclesiastical buildings, and the whole field of domestic 
architecture. If Gothic architecture as a whole is con- 
sidered, England does not rank second. 

There is no question in my mind that the English 


‘Or: of the most important fields of design to 


parish churches are far superior to the French. Taking 
one county for example, and there are many more as 
rich, France has nothing to compare with the Somerset 
churches, with their beautifully proportioned towers, 
their fine, timbered roofs, their rood screens, and 
chantries. The same can be said of other ecclesiastical 
buildings—monasteries, tythe barns, kitchens, etc. 

Then one comes to domestic architecture. While 
France was building castles—often sham, England built 
manor houses of great beauty and dignity. There is 
nothing in France to match these. Taking the whole 
“Gothic Period,” from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century, and considering both ecclesiastical and domestic 
work, England is surely the country that has built most 
beautifully. 

Note the final years of the medieval period and the 
opening of the renaissance. With Henry VII’s Chapel 
at Westminster one saw the final, almost fantastic, finish 
of medieval art in the fan vaulting, but with Henry VIII 
the influence of the Italian Renaissance had begun to be 
the fashion and many Italian craftsmen came to Eng: 
land. Then Henry VIII broke with Rome and it was 
no longer desirable to follow the Italian lead. England 
showed her preference for purely English style, and one 
has the Elizabethan and Jacobean which continued to 
follow the fine heritage of the designers of the fifteenth 
century. But there were so many Italian craftsmen in 
England that the buildings, while traditionally English 
in mass and proportion, had much ornament that was 
purely Italian Renaissance—a charming blend. 

It was not, however, until the great fire destroyed 
London’s St. Paul’s, one of the few really civic cathe- 
drals, that Wren and his followers definitely turned to 
the Italian Renaissance, already past its prime, and fol- 
lowed closely the classic pattern of the Greek and Roman 
orders. 
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Minister of Music 


Paul Callaway will conduct the Cathedral Choral So- 
ciety, with full orchestral accompaniment, in The Mass 
in B minor by Johann Sebastian Bach in the Great 
Choir of the Cathedral on the evening of Ascension Day, 
May 6. This will be the Society’s second performance 
of this great religious work, which is considered an act 
of worship in itself, without need of other liturgy. 

Richard W. Dirksen, assistant cathedral organist and 


Paul Callaway, Washington Cathedral Organist and Choir- 
master. From a portrait by Helen Minifte of Washington, wife 
of Donald Minifie, a trustee of the Cathedral Choral Society. 


choirmaster, will be at the organ. Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
master of the instrument, will be at the harpsichord, and 
four noted singers will take the solo voice parts. 

Mr. Callaway, founder of the Cathedral Choral So- 
ciety in 1942, left shortly thereafter for service with the 
armed forces. Since his return in 1945, although he 
found the organization flourishing, his inspired direction 
has consistently raised the calibre of its work, winning 
for it, as for its conductor, undeniable leadership in the 


musical circles of the nation’s capital. The Society’s 
winter concert, presented late in December, won the 
acclaim of everyone who heard it, including critics, the 
huge audience in the Cathedral, and the radio audience 
who listened over a large number of ABC Network 
stations. 

Washington Cathedral and the thousands whom it 
reaches are blessed in having as organist and choirmaster 
a man whose genius and vision have made his work a 
true ministry of music. To reach the standard demanded 
by the beauty of the Cathedral itself requires perform- 
ance far beyond that of most musicians. This challenge 
is consistently met by Mr. Callaway. Not only in his 
work with the Cathedral Choir of men and boys, not 
only with the even more exacting demands made upon 
his time and talents by the Choral Society. In addition 
to these he is composer, teacher, guest conductor, guest 
artist, in Washington, and in cities and at music con- 
ferences in various parts of the country. It is he who 
plans and arranges the monthly Sunday afternoon 
recitals by guest organists. And it is his ready apprecia- 
tion of the unique opportunities offered by the Cathe- 
dral setting which made possible the recent decision to 
institute one all-musical Sunday evensong every month, 
eliminating the sermon, and presenting under Mr. Calla- 
way’s direction, some outstanding composition too long 
to be included in the regular service music schedule. 
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N.C.A. Annual Meeting May 5-7 


The annual meeting of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Cathedral May 5 through 7, 
commencing with an afternoon session on Thursday. 
The board of trustees is scheduled to meet in the morn- 
ing. Details of the program have not yet been worked 
out, but preliminary planning has assured the chairmen 
of being at Mt. St. Alban when the Cathedral Choral 
Society presents the Bach Mass in B minor, under the 
direction of Paul Callaway, on the evening of May 6. 
The following day the visitors will be able to attend the 
Flower Mart, held annually on the Pilgrim Steps under 
the auspices of All Hallows Guild, and generally con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful Cathedral occasions. 

A circumstance which is expected to add greatly to 
the enjoyment of visiting N.C.A. chairmen this spring 
is the formation of an active Washington Committee 
whose members are already looking forward to acting 
as special hostesses and doing everything possible to 
make this year’s meeting an especially happy and in- 
spiring one. 


College of Preachers 


Three Chinese have been appointed as fellows at the 
College of Preachers for the spring: term, April 5 through 
June 12. The men, recommended by the Rt. Rev. N. 
Victor Halward, assistant bishop of Hong Kong and 
South China, are members of a larger group of clergy- 
men being accompanied by the bishop on their visit to 
this country. The fellows are the Rev. Chung Yan 
Lanp, the Rev. Y. T. Liu, and the Rev. Hui Pick 
Chiung. A fourth clergyman named to a spring term 
fellowship at the college is the Rev. Lawrence H. Tober, 
canon missioner at Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Conferences and leaders scheduled for the spring term 
include: “The Christian Doctrine of Man,” Canon 
Cyril E. Hudson, St. Albans, England; “Preaching the 
Theology of the Cross,” the Rev. Clifford Stanley, 
Virginia Theological Seminary; “Making Our Christian 
Language Vital,” the Rev. Charles D. Kean, rector of 
Grace Church, Kirkwood, Missouri, and head of the 
Episcopal Evangelical Fellowship; “The Christian In- 
terpretation of History,” the Rev. Arnold S. Nash, pro- 
fessor at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

Also, “Early Christian Teaching and Living,” the Rt. 
Rev. Norman Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts; “The 
Theology of the Old Testament,” Dr. James Muilen- 
burg, professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; and “Preach- 
ing Our Faith to Society,” the Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge. 


Meeting on E.R.P. in Cathedral 


A special meeting “to demonstrate the concern of 
church people for the constructive principles essential 
to the success of the European Recovery Plan” was 
scheduled to be held in the Cathedral on March 11 under 
the joint sponsorship of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America and the Washington Federation of 
Churches. Leaders of many different denominations, as 
well as government officials including members of the 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court, and the Congress were 
invited to attend. 

As Tue AGE went to press, Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall was expected to address the meeting, the 
religious portions of which would be led by Bishop Dus. 
John Foster Dulles, chairman of the Committee on 
Policy of the Federal Council’s Department of Inter- 
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national Justice and Goodwill, was also scheduled to 
speak. The presiding clergyman was to be Bishop John 
R. Stamm, vice president of the Federal Council and 
Bishop of the Evangelical United Brethren Church. 

The general purpose of the service in the Cathedral, 
and of the meetings which were held earlier in the day 
for church and government leaders, is expressed in a 
statement issued by the Federal Council under the title, 
The Churches and the European Recovery Program, 
which opens with the words: 

“As Christians we support the European Recovery 
Plan in the conviction that it can be one of history’s 
most momentous affirmations of faith in the curative 
power of freedom and in the creative capacity of free 
men. 

“The ways and means of that program will, of neces- 
sity, be largely economic and political. The motives and 
objectives behind it should be essentially moral and 
spiritual. They should be above partisanship. They 
should transcend considerations of narrow self-interest.” 


Course at Library Expanded 


The interest shown in the course on “Christianity 
and Modern Man” presented in the Cathedral Library 
during the fall and early winter by the Rev. A. T. 
Mollegen, S.T.M., D.D., professor of Christian Ethics 
at Virginia Theological Seminary, has resulted in its 
expansion into two courses for the spring term. Dr. 
Mollegen will lead the group studying “Christianity 
and the Crisis of Secularism.” A second group will 
study “Christian Theology” under the leadership of the 
Rev. Clifford L. Stanley, Th.D., professor of Theology 
at Virginia Seminary. Both courses are presented in the 
torm of lectures, reading, and discussions. 


Garden Lecture Series 


| A series of eight lectures on various phases of garden- 
ing was presented from early February through the 
middle of March under the auspices of the Garden Com- 
mittee of All Hallows Guild in the parish hall of St. 
Alban’s Church. Experts in “Garden Maintenance,” 
Soils and Fertilizers,” “Vegetables and Small Fruits,” 
“Perennials and Annuals,” “Bulbs,” and “Planning a 
Garden” were the lecturers. 


The series opened with a talk on “Why a Garden?” 
by B. Y. Morrison, principal horticulturist in charge of 
the Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction at 


the Plant University Station in Maryland. The con- 
cluding lecture, on “Flower Arrangement,” is scheduled 
for March 24 at 11 a.m., when the speaker will be Mrs. 
Herbert H. Greger, a well known teacher of this subject. 

The committee in charge of arranging the series was 
headed by Mrs. E. Thompson Donaldson, chairman, and 
Mrs. David S. Barry, vice chairman. 


CALVARY CHURCH, Wilmington, Delaware 
Reverend Henry N. Herndon, Rector 


The problem of designing a suitable 
Reredos for the existing white marble 
Altar was complicated by the limited 
available space behind the Altar. Hence, 
a mosaic panel set in a white marble 
frame was decided upon. In keeping 
with the best traditions of mosaic art, the 
Calvary Group is rendered in a some- 
what archaic manner, yet each figure 
and each detail clearly expresses its sig- 
nificant part in the great drama. In the 
Sanctuary window on the left is repre- 
sented the Nativity and on the right, the 
Resurrection. For correct interior renova- 


tion, write 


RAMBUSCH 
Designers Decorators and Gruflsmen 
40 West 13th St. « New York II, N.Y. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, 
Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, 
Lighting Fixtures, Woodwork, Art Metal 
and Stained Glass Windows 





N.C.5. Alumna Wins Folger Fellowship 


Alumnae of the National Cathedral School for Girls 
have probably been associated with many “firsts.” One 
of the newest to be counted in this category is Elizabeth 
Pope, Class of 1947. Miss Pope has the very great dis- 
tinction of being the first woman ever to have been 
awarded a Folger Research Fellowship by the Folger 


Shakespearean Library Foundation of Washington, D. 
cs 


Born in Washington in 1917, Elizabeth Pope entered 
the National Cathedral School in 1930. She was active 


Elizabeth Pope 


in literary work during her school career. After gradua- 
tion from N.C.S. she entered Bryn Mawr College where 
she majored in English, and did honors work in that 
field. She received her B.A. degree, Magna Cum Laude, 
from Bryn Mawr in 1940. In 1944 she took the PhD. 
degree at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. Her 
doctor’s thesis, recently published by the Johns Hopkins 
University Press, is entitled “Paradise Regained, the 
Tradition and the Poem.” In the fall of 1944 Dr. Pope 
became an instructor in English and the history of Eng- 
lish literature at Mills College, Oakland, California, 
She is at present on a year’s leave of absence from Mills, 
and expects to resume her work there in the fall. 

A quiet, unassuming person, Elizabeth Pope would 
prefer to minimize the full import of the honor indicated 
by the award of such a Folger Fellowship. The facts 
remain, however, that she was nominated for the award 
by Johns Hopkins University; that only three fellow- 
ships were granted this year (all on a nation-wide basis) ; 
and that she is one of the recipients. 


The academic opportunity thus accorded Miss Pope is 
rare. She has at her disposal the wealth of material col- 
lected in the Folger Library, and a year to study. Of 
particular value to her is the availability of the Harms- 
worth Collection in the field of Renaissance theology, 
one of the few such collections in the world. 


She is preparing material on the theological back- 
ground of Elizabethan drama, so a more suitable and in- 
spiring setting for her research could scarcely be found. 
Much of her interest in, and basic knowledge of this 
field, she herself traces directly to her years at the Na- 
tional Cathedral School, and to the enthusiastic and 
helpful teachers under whom she was privileged to study. 


In times of world stress and turmoil it is difficult for 
human beings to maintain a proper balance with relation 
to the importance of ideas and events of the past and 
present. In the quiet recesses of the Folger Library 
Elizabeth Pope is afforded an opportunity for such 
weighing of values. Knowing her, one may safely say 
that she will use this opportunity fully. 
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Washington Cathedral, South Side 


Their Names Shall Be Had 


’ 


in 


Everlasting Remembrance 


E do well when we commemorate the dead 

worthily. But it is often beyond our power or 

means. Therefore many have welcomed an op- 
portunity to enshrine the names and memories of the 
Christian dead in this beautiful new Cathedral in the 
Nation’s Capital. Our tribute can here be built into the 
everlasting walls of this House of Prayer for all People. 
* A plain building stone can be placed in the Cathe- 
dral fabric and a name inscribed in the Book of Re- 
membrance, there to be preserved for all time, at a cost 
of ten dollars—about what it costs to send a floral trib- 
ute. A certificate signed by the Bishop of Washington 
and the Dean of the Cathedral is sent promptly to the 
family so that its members may know what is being done. 
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HUS the gift becomes a permanent memorial, serv- 

ing both God and man, as this great Cathedral rises. 
It testifies to the honor and respect, to the love and affec- 
tion, of the giver for the departed. It comforts the be- 
reaved to know that the memory of their beloved dead is 
forever preserved in the Temple of God. 
~ Either now or later you may desire to make such a 
memorial for a friend or a member of your family. 
Washington Cathedral invites you to do so. 


Persons desiring to commemorate the departed in this 
way should send the appropriate information to W. R. 
Castle, Treasurer, Washington Cathedral National 
Building Fund, Washington 16, D. C. 
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The Rev. T. P. Stevens, honorary canon of Southwark 
Cathedral, is Vicar of St. Paul’s, Wimbledon Park, London, 
and also the editor of the Southwark Diocesan Gazette. Much 
of the material for the article on page 9 may be found in 
his small pamphlet “Southwark Cathedral,” which, with one 
entitled “John Harvard and Southwark,” and a third, “Shakes- 


peare and Southwark,” were recently printed in London. 


The Press and Publications Board of the Church Assembly, 
Westminster, S. W. 1, has recently published a valuable book- 
let entitled “The Church and Art.” The title is slightly mis- 
leading because it is too general. Actually, the booklet is a 
combination report of measures taken to preserve England’s 
ecclesiastical art treasures during the recent war, present prog- 
ress and plans concerning restoration and renovation work, 
and, of more particular practical value to American readers, 
an excellent statement of fundamental artistic principles gov- 
erning church furniture and arrangement of churches. The 
latter section is written by W. H. Randoll Blacking, a fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and sets forth 
a creed which might well be studied by all clergymen, vestry- 
men, and other parishioners concerned with the planning and 
arrangement of a house of worship. 


Quod Erat Demonstrandum: A cathedral staff member was 
about to take some friends through the building a few days 
ago. A stranger to the cathedral, one of the group inquired 
just what kind of cathedral this was? The staff member im- 
mediately went into her routine, glibly quoting the Guide 
Book paragraphs: “. . . owned and operated by the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Foundation, but being built as a House of 
Prayer for All People,” where all races and creeds are welcome. 
The visitors, now approaching the Bethlehem Chapel entrance, 
appeared to be listening attentively, but suddenly one looked 
up and, nodding toward the steps, said, “Yes, I see exactly 
what you mean.” The staff member followed his astonished 
glance and there, descending the steps, were two Indians, 
wearing the conventional Hindu garb. Several moments later 
the staff member and her friends entered the main body of 
the church. Coming towards them were four Chinese women, 
wearing the traditional long dress of their country. At this 
point the self-appointed guide abandoned her Guide Book 


patter entirely, realizing again that the Cathedral speaks most 
eloquently when it speaks for itself. 

P. S. We learned later that one of the Hindus took the 
trouble to explain to a Pilgrim Aide that he kept his headdress 
on while in the Cathedral because so doing evidenced the 
greatest respect he could show. 


In mid-February, before the last traces of Washington's 
snowiest winter in twelve years were completely obliterated, 
came the first real sign of approaching spring, in the form of 
three busloads of bus drivers. The men, new to the job, came 
to learn the intricacies of the Cathedral Close driveways, to 
meet the Pilgrim Aides, and to be shown through the Cathe. 
dral. This indoctrination trip, arranged by the bus companies, 
presages the arrival of thousands of school children and other 
visitors who will make the pilgrimage to Mt. St. Alban with 
these drivers during the busy spring tourist months in 
Washington. 
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A Behold 


‘| Am With You 
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Letters to the Editor 


I want to tell you how much I always enjoy THE 
CaTHEDRAL Ace, this Christmas number has given me 
greater pleasure than usual. First, for the article on 
English Village Churches. I am a Church woman, born 
and brought up in the comparatively new Diocese of 
Truro. The pictures of St. Just and St. Germans are 
very familiar. As a young girl I watched with intense 
interest the building of the Cathedral in Truro. I think 
my love for our English cathedrals led me to take an 
interest in this great church you are building in Wash- 
ington. The paper on Norwich Cathedral was also a 
great pleasure, for I have been there—and the article 
on the Legend of the Glastonbury Thorn brought back 
many memories. All my life the legend fascinated me, 
but it was only on my last visit to England in 1934 that 
I was able to get to Glastonbury to see the ruins of 
what must have been a glorious great church. Our 
English cathedrals are a very wonderful heritage. So I 
thank you very much for a great deal of pleasure. 

Miss ANNE E. BotHrELL 


Hemet, California 


* * *K *% 


I regret that I failed to pay my subscription to THE 
CaTHEDRAL AGE, but it has been difficult to send dollars 
out of England. A nephew of mine is at present in 
Washington and I am asking him to call upon you to 
pay my subscription for 1947 and 1948. 

My wife and I left Liverpool in Autumn, 1946, and 
are now residing in London. On leaving Liverpool I 
resigned from my work at the Cathedral there, but be- 
fore I had actually signed the lease for my flat, I was 
invited to become the Comptroller of Southwark Cathe- 
dral—the work is to look after the finances of the Cathe- 
dral. It is remarkable to move from a Cathedral still 
building to one where there has been a Church since the 
Seventh Century. 

The Rev. T. P. Stevens, an honorary canon of South- 
wark Cathedral, is now Vicar of St. Paul’s, Wimbledon 
Park, the Parish in which I am now living. 

Every good wish for your work at Washington. 

JosepH Forrester, Comptroller 
Southwark Cathedral 
London, Bridge 

(Mr. Forrester’s reports on Liverpool Cathedral have 

frequently appeared in THe CaTHEDRAL Ace.—Ep.) 
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A sure-fire cure for the winter doldrums and their jaded 
appetites is a reading of the Cottage Herb Garden’s list- 
ing of plants now ready for shipment and transplanting 
to gardens all over the country. 


BALM. Lemon. Perennial. Dark green lemon-scented 


leaves. Used in fruit salads and iced tea. 


Bush. 


flowers. 


BASIL. Annual. Aromatic green leaves; spicey 
Used in salad dressings and with cottage 


cheese. 


savory. Summer. Slender soft leaves; pale pinkish- 


lavender flowers. Leaves used in flavoring soups, 


salads, meats and vegetables, or as a garnish. 


SWEET WOODRUFF. Perennial. Fragrant leaves that grow 
in a beautiful design; small white flowers. Excellent 


ground cover for a shady spot. 


These are a fractional sampling of the springtime wares 
on sale from the Cottage greenhouse. The booklet which 
lists these and dozens of other equally tantalizing plants, 
may be obtained free of charge by sending a card of in- 
quiry to The Cottage Herb Garden, Washington Cathe. 
dral, Washington, D. C. 

P.S. The greenhouse stock is limited, so early orders 
are advisable. 


| ‘THE COTTAGE HERB 
GARDEN 
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Hoctrina et Politia 


(Continued from page 19) 


pressing the historic and inherent authority of the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and of York, which seemed to 
detract from his royal supervision of the Church, and in 
this statement he found, I am sure, cause for condemna- 


tion of the book. 


The entire page 308 sets forth the authority inherent 
in the office of Archbishop of Canterbury within and 
over the Church of England. As Dr. Moket stated it, 
the Archbishop had authority to assign coadjutors to 
infirm bishops; to assemble synods by virtue of royal 
tescripts; to preside at convocations; to hear appeals of 
or from his suffragans; to examine the laws and customs 
of the Province; to dispose of the goods of those who 
die without having made wills giving their property to 
such successors as the Archbishop shall determine; to 
receive canons and to admit them to the existing ecclesi- 
astical law; to appoint as his chaplain a “confirmed 
bishop” who awaits consecration and bestowal of the 


Monumental 
Printing 
Lompany 


D 
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Ba.timore, Mb. 


temporalities of his See; to grant letters of commenda- 
tion which protect the holder from molestation; in cases 
of grave necessity to enact canon and other ecclesiastical 
law for the whole of England; to appoint notaries public 
who by his authority and in his name may grant dis- 
pensations from ecclesiastical law; to do all hitherto done 
by the Bishop of Rome which is not repugnant to the 
Word of God; to confirm the election of bishops in his 
province; and to act as the chief advisor of the King. 
It is easy to see why King James said, “Burn the Book.” 
And when it is realized that the author of the Doctrina 
et Politia also pointed out that presbyter and bishop were 
different names for one and the same person, it is easy 
to see why William Laud also desired its destruction. 
The book was burned, but the work was republished and 
the section which aroused the ire of both Laud and the 
King was reprinted at least twice. The Church will be 
the richer for the republication of Nowell’s Doctrina 
Catechetica magis ampla and Moket’s Disciplina et 
Politia. 
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in the dignity of private homes, con- 
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The Women’s Porch 


(Continued from page 4) 


Whether she is regarded under the moral and re- 
ligious, or the poetic and picturesque aspect, St. Cather- 
ine of Siena is one of the most interesting of female 
saints who figures in art. Her ecstatic visions and many 
of the other legends of her life may be accepted or de- 
nied, but unquestionably she was one of the guardians of 
the Church in the fourteenth century, one of the dark- 
est periods of its history. At fifteen Catherine entered 
the third order of St. Dominic, a group of sisters who 
were bound by vows, but lived at home. Devoting much 
of her time to caring for the sick and other good works, 
she was credited with many miracles of healing. 

This seventh figure portrays St. Catherine, bearing a 
lily—symbol of purity, and although she never became 
a professed nun, she is garbed in the habit of the Do- 
minicans. 

The Women’s Porch has been called one of the most 
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beautiful cathedral entrances in the world. It is the 
bequest of American women to future generations, say. 
ing to all who come as pilgrims, “Through the Door. 
way of Faith you will find Strength.” 
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ras light of hope. If we will build our cause on that founda- 
aith Is the Answer tion, our cause will be just and we will have no fear, for 
God Himself will be our leader. In the difficult days 

(Continued from page 13) which lie ahead, let us keep constantly in mind one of 

the greatest and most appropriate of all the texts in the 

Bible: “But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 

their strength.” If you and I will only have faith in 


If we minimize that teaching, we make our Lord Him, we, too, shall renew our strength and we will know 
merely a pale Nazarene prophet, a good man whose life 9 defeatism! 


ended in frustration and defeat; and our religion be- 
comes sheer sentimentalism, politeness toward possibili- 
ties, a formulary on Sunday and a fiction the rest of 
the week. Such emasculated Christianity would never 
have called forth the allegiance of great men and women, 


changed the course of civilization, and converted nations. i ei 


Headquarters for 


Here and there one comes upon an alarming defeat- Reppin 


ism, a lack of faith in the cause of our great republic. 
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ua 


Son, if we will obey His Law, if we will love and worship 
Him, we need have no fear, as our forefathers had no : 
fear. Our hearts and our minds will be up, we will stoop 5 

to lift others, to help those who are down, to change the ow Request 
conditions of the depressed, to achieve understanding 

among nations, to deny despair, and to keep blazing the 
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An Invitation to Help Create 
in the Nation’s Capital the 


NATIONAL 
ROLL OF 
HONOR 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
INVITES YOU TO COMMEM- 
ORATE YOUR VALIANT MEN 
AND WOMEN WHO SERVED 
IN THE NATION’S ARMED 
FORCES IN TIMES OF WAR 
BY ENSHRINING THEIR 
NAMES AND SERVICE REC- 
ORDS IN THE NATIONAL 
ROLL OF HONOR. 


Architect’s Sketch of the Patriots’ Transept 


Have You Enrolled Your Servicemen?P 


Here, in the Patriots’ Transept, surrounded by symbols 
of Christian faith and hope, in peace and beauty, the 
National Roll of Honor will permanently record our 
nationwide tribute of honor and gratitude for their loyalty, 
patriotism, and sacrifice. The privilege of submitting 
names is open to all. The only requirement is that the 
enrollment be signed by the veteran or some member of 
his or her family. 


For full information and enrollment forms write to the 
National War Memorial Committee, Washington Cathedral 


YOUR CATHEDRAL IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


GAashinaton Cathedral 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Southwark Cathedral figure of Bishop Talbot, the creator of the Diocese of 
Southwark and its first bishop. 


The great adornment of the sanctuary is the altar 
screen or reredos. Until 1520 A.D. there were two open 
arches behind the altar, and the triforium of the choir 
ran round the east end. Bishop Fox of Winchester erect- 


The choir stalls are modern. There are many differences ed the screen in 1520, but so far is is known no figures 
in detail between the north and south sides of the choir, (Continued om next page) 


owing to a slight difference in date. Inscribed on the — si i 
floor are the names of three Elizabethans—Edmund 
Shakespeare, Philip Massinger, and John Fletcher. Mas- 
singer and Fletcher were playwrights. The three men 
were buried in the Cathedral, but the positions of their 


graves are not known. SEND 
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The Bishop’s throne is on the north side of the Sanc- TO YOUR FRIENDS 


tuary. Two additional seats have been added for the 
suffragan bishops. On the same side is the tomb of Al- 
derman Humble, of the time of James I. On the south 
side is the tomb of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes of Win- 
chester, who died in Winchester Palace, Southwark, in 
1626. The canopy is new. There is also a recumbent 
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were put into it. In 1703 a wooden screen of a very dif- 
ferent character was imposed upon the sixteenth century 
work. The old work was then cruelly mutilated. Res- 
toration was begun in 1830. Much of the work is too 
joyous to belong to 1830, and seems to indicate that 
something remained of the old carving which gave in- 
spiration to the nineteenth century craftsmen. The fig- 
ures commemorate great saints, and some who have 
filled important places in the history of Southwark. 
They all belong to a late date in the nineteenth century 
and the years which followed. 

In 1930 Mr. J. N. Comper painted and gilded the 
lower part of the screen and added an altar piece which 
embodies a figure of the Risen Christ and figures of the 
great Latin and Greek Fathers. 

The organ console is approached through a door in 
the south choir aisle. It is a fine instrument by Lewis. 
By the door may be seen the only brass which has any 
claim to age. It is in memory of a child, Susanna Bar- 
ford, who died in 1652— 


This world to her was but a traged play, 
She came and saw’t dislikt and pass’d away. 


Beyond the organ is a collection of bosses saved from 
the nave roof which was removed in 1830. One will be 
found showing the arms of the Priory, and another the 
rebus of Prior Burton, who was reigning when the roof 
of 1469 was made. One bears the letters M.R.—Mary 
Regina. Certain vices—such as gluttony, vanity, and 
spitefulness—are pilloried, and the devil is shown swal- 
lowing Judas Iscariot. These bosses are of great weight 
and were quite obviously brilliantly painted. In the north 
choir aisle is a finely carved wooden figure of a crusader 
of the thirteenth century. It is thought that the recesses 
are the burial places of priors. One of the most interest- 
ing memorials in the cathedral is that to John Tre- 
hearne and his wife. John was “Gentleman Portar” to 
James I. He and his wife, who wear ruffs, hold a black 
tablet with a gilded border upon which a long inscrip- 
tion is painted. Husband and wife look like stern and 
unbending pillars of respectability. 


THe Lapy CHAPEL 


The Lady Chapel or Retro-Choir is much as it was 
when it was built in the Middle Ages. Before the Ref- 
ormation a chapel was added to the main building and 
may have been known as the Little Lady Chapel. Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes was buried in it in 1626 and from 


that time it was known as the Bishop’s Chapel. In 


40 


the days of the Augustinians, altars at the east end 
used by the canons, and when the priory was dissolve 
they were probably destroyed. In 1555 Bishop Stepheg 
Gardiner, Lord High Chancellor and Bishop of Win 
chester, tried here, and condemned, several men who hag 
embraced the principles of the Reformation. 
Elizabeth came to the throne the chapel was let to b 

who carried on their trade for sixty-four years. In thelft 
time pigs and fowls roamed about the chapel picking up 
scraps. The bakers were dislodged about 1630, when they | 
chapel was restored. It gradually fell into a bad state 
decay, and in 1832 the parishioners decided that it should) 
be demolished. Better counsels prevailed, and a national 
appeal for its restoration was issued. A sum of £2,508) 
was. raised. George Gwilt, a Southwark architect, gave 
his services and the chapel was saved. In 1930 the wally 
and the graceful pillars were colour-washed somewhat” 
sparingly and the floor was lowered by about nine inches, 
New altars of great beauty, and the screens separating: 
them, were provided, and the chapel became a centre of 
beauty, colour, and devotion. i 

Against the south wall is a seat and some panelling)” 
given in memory of Arthur Llewellyn Preston, Bishop of: 
Woolwich, 1932-1936, a man greatly beloved. The seat 
which is surmounted by the arms of the diocese, is used 
by the Bishop or the Provost on very important occa 
sions. 1 

There are windows in the chapel which belong to all 
the periods of Gothic window-planning, and there is @ 
war memorial on the west wall designed by Mr. J. No 
Comper, and representing St. George and the Dragom: 
At great feasts this chapel is made glorious with lights 
and flowers. Through the two open doors in the a 
the people in the nave can see and hear the choir 
makes its way through this ancient chapel, chanting the: 
processional hymn of the festival. 

At the extreme east end are four lovely small chapel 
One is dedicated to missionary endeavor; another to St 
Christopher and all the young people of Southwatle An 
inscription reads: “Let us by our prayers and work help. 
to carry the boys and girls safely through the a 
and glories of growing up.” Another chapel is that 4 
the Good Samaritan and in it prayer is regularly a 
“for a blessing on all social service undertaken in t 
Name of Christ for the help of our neighbors and t 
relief of distress.” 

It is time that Southwark took its place as one of tf 
sights of the great city to whose life and history itt 
contributed so much for so many centuries. 
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